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throughout the world... known by the company it keeps 1 


Pleasant interlude—enjoying the light, clean 
taste and delicate smoothness of Seagram’s fMMFoRTER) 
V.O. Canadian Whisky. For over one hun- ill 


dred years, the mellow character and distinc- u 

, | Scaprams 

tive flavour of Seagram’s V.O. have made | vo 
UNADIAN wauset 





it the favourite of those who appreciate the 
outstanding qualities of a truly fine whisky. rc CANADIAN WHISKY 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 «+ JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, LTD., WATERLOO, ONT., CANADA 


Will his son get a Job? 


































Once, generally speaking, the 
state of the donkey labour market 
was as wholesome as the little 
face on our left. Cars and lorries 
had replaced horses. But nothing 
could jog a bride to her wedding 
more gaily, a notary public 

to court more sedately, fresh 
flowers to market more nimbly 


than a donkey. 


Nothing, that is, until the 
two-stroke spluttered to life. 
Today, more and more scooters, 
small vans and bubble-cars 

are bouncing over the cobbles of 
this world, doing its donkey- 
work faster and farther afıeld, 
without tantrums, carrot or stick. 
(By the way, those hard-working 
two-stroke engines need special 
oil and fuel mixture. We keep 
them running sweet and 

true with Shell 2T.) 


Since the second world war, 

the two-stroke has brought about 
a social revolution. For that 

we raise our hats to it, salute it, 
admire it—but heave a sigh 

for the next donkey 

generation, whose prospects 


are shrinking fast. 
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Russia’s elite: a rare look at the scientists, artists and 
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Behind the scenes at Stratford. Photographed for LIFE 
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Business and pleasure with an energetic industrialist: 
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LIFE International by John Sadovy 
"“Bringing Volvo out into the world." By Timothy Green 
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A NEW, 
SHARPER 


FOCUS 
ON LIFE 


Beginning right on these two pages you 
will note some changes in this issue of 
LırE International. The magazine has 
been restyled to improve presentation 
of both pictures and text. There are few- 
er short stories, to permit the fullest 
development of picture stories and arti- 
cles that merit length and depth. New 
type faces have been introduced to em- 
phasize the important features. In News- 
fronts ofthe World (pp. 22-29), you will 
find perceptive reporting, in text and 
photographs, of the most significant re- 
cent events everywhere on earth. 

Life forever changes, and LirE Inter- 
national changes with it, to fulfill Lire’s 
25-year-old pledge to help its readers 
“to see life, to see the world, to eye- 
witness great events.” We will continue 
to show the world in its many phases, 
whether they involve the troubled lives 
of Africans in the U.S. (pp. 11-21) or 
the happy life of an industrialist in Swe- 
den (pp. 73-79), the methods of French 
diplomacy (pp. 64-68) or the rise of a 
new Russian elite (pp. 34-46). And de- 
spite the importance of text, we shall 
continue to emphasize life in pictures; 
the most interesting and exciting that 
the editors have seen in producing this 
issue is the photograph at right. We like 
the new LIFE International; we hope 
you will t00. And we shall welcome your 
comments, whether they be pro or con. 


THE 
EDITORS’ 


CHOIGE 


With 100 pounds of hydrogen perox- 
ide and rocket equipment on his back, 
and at a ground speed of 10 knots, 
Bell Engineer Harold Graham took 
off amidst an ear-shattering racket 
and soared gently up and over an 
army truck without benefit of either 
airplane or trampoline. The new man- 
back rocket, which the U.S. Army 
hopes will someday make all foot sol- 
diers airborne, can keep a man aloft 
for 10 minutes. It also produced the 
most striking picture of the fortnight. 
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set a new record as he won 
the world-famous 500-Mile Race 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U.S.A. at a speed of 
139.131 m.p.h. 
(223.862 k.p.h.). 


a0" GONSECUTIVE VICTORY 
FOR FIRESTONE TIRES AT 


INDIANAPOLIS 500-MILE RACE 








Two hundred laps around the 21%-mile oval of the 
rough brick and asphalt surface of the Indianapolis 
Speedway are the supreme test of men, cars and 
tires. That’s why race drivers whose very lives 
depend on the safety of their tires, insist on and 
buy Firestone tires for this big race. 

Again this year, for the 38th consecutive time, 
the rubber-burning turns and straightaways of the 
Indianapolis Speedway helped prove the suprem- 
acy of Firestones as the 500-mile race winner 
swept to victory on Firestone tires. 

It takes Firestones to win the Indianapolis 
“500.” And it takes Firestone leadership in speed- 


Write to: 


way research to bring you new safety and econo- 
my in the tires you use on your car. Firestone 
Rubber-X-101, the exclusive new Firestone rubber 
compound that gives you thousands of extra miles 
with a safer, noise-free ride, was subjected to 
endless research and testing on the speedway. The 
Firestone Safety-Fortified cord body that provides 
maximum safety at high speed was first developed 
and proved in Firestone tires. 

Remember—the next time you need tires, see 
your Firestone distributor or tire dealer for 
Firestones—the tires that are Safety-Proved on the 
Speedway for Your Protection on the Highway. 


We have a 20” x 25” picture of all of the winners of 
the Indianapolis 500-Mile Race on Firestone tires 
which we will send you at no charge upon request. 


SPECIA 
OFFER 


FIRESTONE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 





FIRESTONE TIRES HAVE BEEN SAFETY-PROVED ON THE CARS 
OF THESE WINNERS OF THE INDIANAPOLIS 500-MILE RACE 








MY MURPHY 
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*No races in 
1917, 1918, 1942, 
1943, 1944, 1945 


JIM RATHMANN 


RODGER WARD 
135.601 m.p.h. 218.182 k.p.h. 19 133.791 m.p.h. 215.269 k.p.h. 19 135.857 m.p.h. 218.594 k.p.h. 19 138.767 m.p.h. 223,276k.p.h. 
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Past memories. active present ensure a busy future 


Few people alive today can claim to have sat upon the knee of an old 
warrior who had fought at the battle of Waterloo. Fewer still could 
personally recall the incident. One of the few is Sir Compton MackKenzie, 
novelist, poet and playwright; historian, essayist, broadcaster, journalist 
and wit. He can remember everything of consequence in a crowded and 
eventful life from eight months onward. 

Sir Compton will be eighty on January 17th 1963. He aims to celebrate 
the occasion by issuing the first octave of an autobiography planned 
eventually to run for no less than ten volumes. It should make enthralling 
reading. Born into a famous theatrical family, outstandingly successful 
author at twenty-eight, Sir Compton has rubbed shoulders with great 
men and great events all his life. 

For all that, his own tastes are essentially simple. The great loves of his 
life are islands and houses, books, flowers, trees and music, good company, 


good food and good whisky. All these things figure prominently in his 
works. Around whisky, for example, he fashioned the plot of one of his 
funniest and most famous books, Whisky Galore. This uproarious and 
lawless account of the fate of a cargo of whisky contained in a ship 
wrecked on an Hebridean island, is founded strictly on fact. 

At one time, Sir Compton lived on the isle of Barra and witnessed the 
stranding of the steamer Politician with just such a cargo. To the great 
and lasting benefit of his palate, he was able to sample dozens of different 
whiskies salvaged from the wreck. He liked best Grant’s Standfast, and he 
has stood fast to it ever since. He makes his home in Edinburgh. A Regen 
house in the district known as New Town; presumably so called because it 
was built only 150 years ago! In his quiet, book-lined study, a glass of the 
scotch whisky he favours warms the memories of that eventful past, adds 
piquancy to the present and helps shape plans for the busy future. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





"AMERICA’S FRIENDS ARE TREATED WORSE IN AMERICA THAN IN MOSCOW’ 


NILE’S TREASURES 
Sirs: 

Your interesting article on the Nile 
monuments in LirE International 
(March 13) prompts me to inquire 
whether the means whereby the Egyp- 
tians carved granite as if it were so 
much soap has ever been ascertained. 

R. N. LEwIn 
Kingston, Jamaica 


© After centuries of study, the 
method is still a mystery. One of 
the most authoritative books on 
the subject, Ancient Egyptian Ma- 
sonry, by Somers Clarke and R. 
Engelbach, suggests that balls and 
chisels of dolerite and high-temper 
copper chisels may have been used. 
For cutting hieroglyphs in granite, 
the Egyptians used a pointed im- 
plement similar to a modern ma- 
son’s pick.—ED. 


‘COME TO THE U.S.' 
Sirs: 

I have just seen the May 22 edi- 
tion of LiFE International and want 
to commend you on the fine article 
“Come to the U.S.” 

"This carefully written and splen- 
didly illustrated piece will do much 
to strengthen this Department’s ef- 


forts to implement the President’s 
program for attracting more foreign 
tourists. 


LUTHER H. HonGes 
Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

Fascinated by your feature. Aver- 
age of 20 minutes to apply for a visa. 
Customs on arrival... maximum of 
half an hour. Great. 

As an inveterate British-U.S. trav- 
eler, working mainly for U.S. clients 
in Europe and thus pro-American, 
may I comment? 

To renew—.not apply for—a well- 
used visa in London last month (re- 
quiring an initialing by Consul) took 
me 21% hours. 

To pass through customs at Idle- 
wild a few weeks ago took me one 
hour, 40 minutes. 

It may be of interest to Lıre that, 
for a U.S. travel group, we recently 
ran a consumer appraisal survey on 
British reactions to U.S. port of en- 
try behavior. The result was an omi- 
nous 100% —no less—that New York 
is the worst port of call for the in- 
ternational traveler or tourist. Com- 
parisons were given with such coun- 
tries as Russia, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. It takes more than 
Lıre’s brilliant color footage to dis- 
pel the puzzle that America’s friends 


are treated worse in America than in 
Berlin or Moscow. 

PETER CRAIG-RAYMOND 
Londön, England 


Sirs: 

While enjoying the feature I found 
myself lost in numbers. 

Above the panoramic night pho- 
tograph of Los Angeles it reads, 
“average year-round temperature of 
73° F.” Further on in Lıre’s travel 
guide: “Average temperature: sum- 
mer 71° F.; winter 56° F.” 

I seriously doubt that your figures 
are correct. Somehow, 71 and 56 
don’t average 73. 

RONALD A. WILLIAMS 
Stockport, Cheshire, England 


® The correct figure, the average 
of day and night temperature, is 
62.4° F. Lıre’s 73° F. figure aver- 
aged daytime temperature.—ED. 


KUALA LUMPUR 
Sirs: 

Iread with great interest the article 
on Kuala Lumpur by Han Suyin. I 
was so fascinated by the richness of 
various racial contributions to form 
the Malayan nation that I wish some- 
thing could be done in India, espe- 
cially in south India where the caste 
system and communalism stand in 


the way of forming a united Indian 
society. 
Congratulations to Miss Han for 
her article. 
A. A. RASHEED 
Madras, India 


Sirs: 

In my article on Kuala Lumpur a 
mistake has been pointed out to me 
by my friend Mr. Loke Wantho, who 
is a cinema magnate out here and 
also a very keen expert on birds and 
beasts. He has pointed out to me that 
the term ““iguana” is wrong; there are 
no iguanas in the Old World, only in 
the New World. In the Old Worid 
the iguana is called the “monitor liz- 
ard,” because it jumps in and out of 
river waters in front of boats. 

HAN SuYIN 
Singapore, Malaya 


LAOS 
Sirs: 

Your very excellent article on the 
mess in Laos comes as no surprise 
to me. But I am surprised to find it in 
the pages of Lıre. I can’t help but 
wonder if it was published in the U.S. 
edition? 

GEORGE CURTIS 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


® It was.—ED. 
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"Then 
she kıssed me 
goodnight” 


That’s what you get for taking your wife on a business trip. And I 
can’t think of a nicer answer to the question “Had a good time?” 
We have. SAS has been first rate, as usual. Wonderful meals, such 
pleasant service. In only three hours we’ll be home! I must admit it 
was high time I brought Mary along. Didn’t realize a wife could be 
such an asset. She made a big hit with their Chairman and his wife— 
and that helped me a lot. She had a great time sightseeing and shop- 
ping—and now she knows how hard I work when I’m away! 


Happiest travelers arrive on SAS... worldwide 


DC-8 jets transatlantic to New York; 


transpolar to Los Angeles; 

North Pole short cut to Japan. 
Caravelle jets throughout Europe 
and the Middle East. Other services 
to Japan via southern route, 

to Africa and South America. 
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Book with your SAS agent. Offices and agents in all major cities. 
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landsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.14: 3 yrs, L£ 4.64) c/o The British 
Bank’of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli. 

Malaya and Singapore (1 vr. M$18; 3 yrs, M$40) 
c/o First National City Bank of N.Y.; Collyer Quay, Singapore 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132), Sullivan 31, 
Mexico 4, D.F. 

Morocco (I yr, DH 28.75: 3 yrs, DH 65), c/o Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana (France), Siege de Casablanca, Casablanca 
Netherlands & Neth. New Guinea (I yr, f 20.70: 3 
yrs, f 46.80), TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 
588-590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., Postgiro 669900. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. 
f 25.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 

New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 
3 yrs, 104/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope Gib- 
bons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 

Nicaragua (1 yr, 0$34; 3 yrs, C$79), care Banco de 
America, Managua 

Nigeria (1 vr, 45/-:3 yrs, 104/-), c/o Bank of America, 
Private Mail Bag 2317, Lagos 

Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93), c/o Dennorske 
Creditbank, Oslo 

Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28: 3 vrs, Rs 62), c/o National Bank 
of Pakistan, Local Principal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 
Panama (1 vr, B 4,50: 3 yrs, B 10,50), c/o First National 
City Bank of N.Y., P.O. Box 555, Panamä 

Paraguay (I vr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1550), c/o First National 
City Bank of N.Y., Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asuncion 

Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300), c/o First National 
City Bank of N.Y., Av. Nicoläs de Pierola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr,17.25 pesos: 3 yrs, 39.00), c/o First 
National City Bank of N.Y., Juan Luna, Manila 

Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172: 3 vrs, Esc 370), c/o 
Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4,50; 
3yrs, R10.40), c/o South African Bank of Athens Litd., 
Johannesburg 

Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780), c/o 
Banco de Santander, Alcalä, 37 Madrid 

Sudan (I vr, P.225: 3 vrs, P.520), c/o S.A. Dwek (Sudan) 
Ltd., P.O. Box 664, Khartoum 

Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00), c/o De 
Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 

Sweden (I yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 

Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56); c/o Credit 
Suisse, Zurich 

Syria (1 yr, S.L. 23; 3 yrs, S.L. 52), c/o Farajalla Nizam 
and Romani Press Agency, Baghdad’s St., P.O. Box 2366, 
Damascus 

Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, 293), c/o Bank of America, 
NT & SA, PO Box 158, Bangkok 

Trinidad and Tobago (1 yr, W1$10.50: 3 yrs, W1$24.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 

Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460), c/o Societe 
Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
United Kingdom, West Indies, and British Ter- 
ritories (1 yr, 45/-: 3 vrs, 104/-), Time & Life Bldg., 
New Bond Street, London W.l, England 

Uruguay (1 vr, 60 pesos: 3 yrs, 120), c/o First National 
City Bank of N.Y., Rincön 493, Montevideo 

Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 22.50: 3 vrs, Bs 45.00); c/o First 
National City Bank of N.Y., Esquina Santa Capilla, Caja 
Postal 1289, Caracas 

Elsewhere in Europe, Asia & Africa (] yr, U.S. 
$6: 3 yrs, US. $13), TIME-LIFE International. (Nederland) 
N. V,, 588-590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere (] yr, U,S 
$6.25; 3 yrs, U.S. $14.50), TIME-LIFE International S.A., 
Sullivan 31, Mexico, 4, D.F., Mexico 





_ Exciting 
“CIRCLE-EYE’” System 
that made remarkable 
stride among the E. E. 

Cameras ! 


Highly sensitive CIRCLE-EYE photo- 


meter fully-coupled to Precision 
Exposure System means Quality 
Pictures each time you shift the 
PETRI 7 toward the subject. This 
system eliminates the need for 
complicated calculation in the PETRI 
7 m 
Other famous include 
"Green-O-Matic'' viewfinder which 


reduces eyestrain, super-fast Petri 


even with the use of filter. 


features 


lens and feather-touch Petri shut- 

ter plus selftimer assures perfect 

pictures. Handsome body styling 
years ahead of its nearest competi- 
tors is the creation of PETRI’s skilled 
technicians. PETRI 7 cameras known 
for superlative performance are 
moderately priced. 

Kuribayashi Camera Industry, Inc. 
1, Umejima-machi, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


0. 


PETRI 


Overseas Offices 
New York, Los Angeles, The Hague, Melbourne, 


Montreal, Hongkong, Singapore, Auckland 








A fish story 


But true. More fish swim underneath ships fueled with Esso 
than any other brand. The reason? Service. 

Shipowners appreciate Esso’s complete marine fueling facili- 
ties. Located in most major Free World ports. In each port, 
trained personnel use modern equipment for supplying Esso 
quality-controlled marine products. 


Ol course, the important point lies not in the schools of fish. 
But in the schools of service. 

Esso gives its customers total service, combined with the 
highest quality petroleum products. Perhaps these arc two 
major reasons why Esso is the World’s First Choice! Our local 
Esso organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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LONG LOW LUXURY LINES— ECONOMY CAR UPKEEP with the all-new Consul 315! New 
Ford design all through. New driving power! Consul 315 gives you sporting features: 
four-speed quick change gearbox —lively acceleration — tenacious road-holding — 
high cruising speed with disc brakes as standard. PLUS: comfortable room for a 
family of 5 — big luggage space — handsome Z-line rear window — twin headlights. 
And there’s practical economy in the brilliant new short-stroke engine that delivers 
more power, with less wear — from less fuel! Step into the Consul 315 —and prove 
you get more driving pleasure for less money per kilometre! 


Consul 315 joins the Consul 375 as the newest member of the famous Consul family 














CONSUL 313 FROM FORD OF BRITAIN 





If you are still wearing a heavy old-fashioned | 
watch, you can never hope to be more than a. 4 
in the game. But do not despair, with Ya you 
can make two winning moves. 











Opening gambit - for you: a Yf extra-thin or 
fully automatic chronometer that willmake you 


feel like a @ 






Can an extra-flat watch be as accurate as any high-precision watch ? 
Certainly, Marvin have proved it! Look at these two extra- 
flat watches: both of them are chronometers*\ Marvin’s men’s 
watches are already famous for their superior quality — this 
official title only reinforces their reputation. But it is sensa- 
tional that Marvin’s tiny ladies’ watches should earn the same 
coveted distinction. In fact, Marvin’s ladies’ chronometers are 
the smallest and flattest watches ever to obtain chronometer 
certificates for a whole production series, each with a commenda- 
tion for “especially good results”. 


* The Swiss chronometer is a watch of exceptional accuracy 


that has been submitted to an oflicial watch testing bureau 
and passed the stringent timing tests lasting 360 hours. 


Do you know these characters ? 
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MARVIN WATCH Co. Ltd., La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland) 





Commute 
around 
Europe 
with BEA 


BEA Coniet 48 jets, Viscounts and new 
Vanguard jet-props give you more 
flights to more places than any other 
airline in Europe. From London to 
Moscow; to Stockholm, Tripoli, Rome 
or Damascus-BEA commute between 
capitals. 

This year BEA will fly nearly four mil- 
lion people to 90 cities (every major 
holiday and business centre) in Europe 
and across the Mediterranean. You’ll 
appreciate the efhcient service of an 
experienced, progressive airline. Take 
it easy around Europe-with jet-age 
speed and comfort. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


PURVEYORS OF SCOTCH WHISKY 
JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD 
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The hand-size studio 


When you buy a HASSELBLAD 500 C camera you really buy the 
potentials of 723 different cameras. This case contains most of 
the components of the HASSELBLAD system which may be 
combined to meet every photographic need. From 6x6 black- 
white to 4.5X6 color takes 4 seconds. Use the 250 mm telephoto 
lens (or the 500 mm not shown in the picture) for rapid sport shots. 
And what about micro- and macro-work — perhaps working with 
cut film? 

It may sound strange that a camera which is the ambition of every 


professional photographer should be so straightforward that a 







| beginner can handle it without effort. But it's true. Every com- 
ponent is designed to ensure simplicity and speed of action. 


oldest 
name 


in 


Scotch 


There’s another component in the case, too: inspiration. The 

almost unlimited possibilities offered by the HASSELBLAD 500 C 

will bring results that you never even dreamed of. Ask your dealer 

SINCE to tell you about the contents of the HASSELBLAD case. Or just 

1627 write to Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag, Dept. V, Göteborg, Sweden, 
for descriptive leaflets. 
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Swedish precision for the photographic world 


HASSELBLAD 500C, single-lens reflex 6x6 (2), x214). Five interchange- 
able Zeiss lenses: Planar 2.8/80 mm, Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4/150 
mm, Sonnar 5.6/250 mm, Tele-Tessar 8/500 mm. All with fully synchronized 
Compur shutter, automatic depth of field indicators, exposure values, auto- 
matic and manual diaphragm control. The whole range from micro to tele- 
photo. Interchangeable film magazines: 6x6, 4.5x6, 4x4, cut film 6x6. 
Accessories unlimited. 
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AKAI 


TERECORDER 
BUILT 
FOR 
EVERYONE 


Whether it's a professional quality stereo’ 
or compact home portable tape recorder. 
AKAl offers the best in performance and 
volue. For professionals, businessmen, 
students and family fun... now you can 
record those important events in full 
dimensional sounds on an. AKAl terecorder. 
Each model is engineered to record and 
playback supple voice or music in true 
life-like realism. 


Shown above are AKAI Hi-Fi Dynamic 
Microphone; Terecorder Model M-5 (4- 
Track Stereo/Monaural record & Play); 
Model Standard; Model 902; Model 
Deluxe; Model 34; Stereo Speaker 
System Model SS-50; AKAI Magnetic 
Tape; and Hi-Fi Stereo Microphones. 


AKAI Terecorders are available through the 
Far East Exchange and Navy Exchange for 
US servicemen af special prices. 

They are also available through the NAAFI 
for British servicemen. 





AKAI TRADING 
CO., LTD. 


883, 3-chome, Kojiya-cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Only Newport gives you the soothing coolness 
of menthol plus a refreshing hint of mint...in 


a blend of the worlds finest quality tobaccos. 
ON 








or Crushproof Box 
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KING SIZE 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S. A. 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


THERE 
ARE MILES 
OF DIFFERENGE 
BETWEEN THESE 





Mobiloil Special protection helps give 
Mobil users more miles for their money 


Both cars look alike. But their engines don’t 


run alike...and every mile they travel accentu- 





ates the difference! One of these owners is protecting his engine 
with Mobiloil Special. The other owner is rarely so particular. 
You can’t see the difference. But Mobiloil Special protection shows 
up in smooth engine operation, lower maintenance and repair costs, 
more carefree miles for the money! e Mobiloil Special has been proved 
in some of the toughest driving in the world—in 4,000,000 miles of 
rugged Mobil Economy Runs in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and 
the U.S. e Give your car the same protection afforded Economy 
Run competition cars. e Mobil Dealers will service your car 
with Mobiloil Special and Mobil lubricants—applying the 
Mobil Economy, Service steps used to set Mobil Economy 


Run records. «e Take advantage of Mobiloil Special, 


Mobilgas, Mobil # Service—proven steps to 
b 


the ultimate f r in driving economy. 






You save by our 
giant steps 10 ECONOMY SERVICE 
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TOURING the U.S. Capitol, group of Guinean 
students attending American colleges 
pauses beneath a painting of Washington. 


Trials and Triumphs in a Strange New World 


YOUNG AFRICANS 


The abrupt emergence of a score of African lands out 
of colonialism into independent nations has focused 
world attention on the continent. Conversely, it has 
focused African attention on the world, and in num- 
bers young Africans are exploring that world for 
themselves. Some, already leaders, represent their 
people at the United Nations. Thousands more, 


IN AMERICA 


aspiring to be leaders, are studying in Europe, India, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. In America 
alone, the current total of Africa’s students is 1,823. 
Beset by money problems, differences in customs, 
language troubles, they do not always find their 
way easy. On the following pages is a pictorial report 
on this new phenomenon in international relations. 
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From Kenya Village to Indiana University 








R x - _. WM . n _._ ' 5 4 nr _ . n Er .S 
AT HOME, William Mbote of Kenya says goodby FAREWELL to father is even more difficult SHOPPING in Nairobi, William prepares for trip, 
to mother. She gave him seeds for luck. but youth says, "I am going to join a university!” via African-American “Operation Airlift.” 


LONELINESS, @ | 
DISAPPOINTMENTS 


“We have so much thirst for education that 
we are blind to difficulties ahead,” said 
Edet Udo, a 38-year-old Nigerian studying 
in the U.S. The difficulty of adjusting to 
the atmosphere of the university, severe 
enough for most young Americans, is com- 
pounded for Africans, many of whom find 
they are not so proficient in English as 
they believed. Those who in their eager- 
ness settle for a college in the U.S. South 
encounter racial restrictions. And “tuition 
scholarships” do not cover living costs, 
forcing the visitors to work while studying. 








\ 





LONELY, Edet Udo longs for his family at home 
as he pursues master’s degree at Syracuse. 


WISTFUL, two girls from Kenya watch friends 
in Washington, D.C. prepare for a date. 
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ORIGINATOR of airlift, Tom Mboya (left) sees IN U.S. at last (right), William studies a 
William and other students off to America. freshman (first-year) text at Indiana University. 








SEGREGATED, Philip Maundu of Kenya is bitter. 
He erred in going to college in South. 


SHORT OF CASH, David Mbiti of Kenya cleans 
kitchen to help pay for board,and room. 
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HOUSE GUEST of 

the Robert Hendersons 
of Massachusetts 
during his first weeks 
in the U.S., Christian 
Ohiri of Nigeria happily 
cradles the child of the 
Hendersons’ married 
daughter Priscilla. 








FOR SOME, HOPES | 
ARE REALIZED 


To direct the flow of education-bound Af- 

ricans, private and governmental agencies 

have pitched in with hurry-up programs. 

One of the largest, East Africa’s Operation 

Airlift, sent 295 students to the U.S. this 

year. But often the Airlift suffers from in- 

sufficient communication and inadequate 

preparatory work: the wrong students go 

to the wrong places, with unhappy results. 

On the other hand, the joint effort of Afri- 

can governments and American universi- 

ties, which sent Christian Ohiri to Harvard, 

is a model of efficiency. Twenty-four Ni- 

gerians were hand-picked from 2,000 ap- 

plicants and placed in 19 colleges and uni- 

versities after a period of introduction to 

U.S. ways. Most, like Ohiri, have succeed- 

ed on.all levels but help is urgently needed 

for Africans less fortunate than Ohiri, who MEMBER OF THE CHOIR, Christian sings at St. Paul’s 
still crave and deserve a chance to learn. Church, Cambridge. He heads Harvard freshman soccer team. 





MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, Christian holds two young portrait with him. Christian calls his stay with the 
Hendersons astride his knees as entire family gathers for a Hendersons, who taught him U.S. ways, “a string of joy.” 
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FOR U.N. DELEGATES 
A WORLD FAR FROM HOME 


For the adult African in the U.S., the problems of adjusting to acom- 
plex society are often even more difficult than those faced by the 
younger students. The elite of this adult group are the delegates 
and staffs to the United Nations in New York. The men are usually 
university-educated, talented and poised; but even they recoil from 
(and often read discrimination into) brusqueness and rudeness that 
the average New Yorker has long since accepted. Their wives, often 
accustomed to the more subservient African role of spouse and 
mother, are not usually prepared to take on the responsibility of 
being charming hostesses and mingling with men who talk politics. 
The happy moments, the fearful gropings of these visitors to the U.S. 
are captured on these six pages by LIFE Photographer Albert Fenn. 





GHANAIAN Second Secretary Jacob Kuntoh shows off 
bright-colored native dress at a party celebrating his wedding 
anniversary. Guests included American and U.N. Negroes. 
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IVORY COAST Ambassador Arsene Usher bought a 36- 
room mansion in fashionable Lloyd Harbor. His neighbors 
are friendly, but limited in French, his language. 





GUINEA delegate to the U.N. Biro Bocar Barry looks like a 
bird in flight as he clutches his long-skirted native 
dress and hurries into a U.N. General Assembly meeting. 


NIGERIAN party for Lady Francis Ibiam (center), wife of 
governor of a region of Nigeria, was given by Mrs. C.O. 
Ifeagwu (right). Ambassador’s wife, Alhaja Ngileruma, is left. 
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A playground fist fight is part of a young 
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SQUARING OFF TO FIGHT, Vincent Enzo sidelines. Fight started over use ofjungle gym 
(left) lifts fists as Michael Ketosugbo swings in playground, but as Italian boy pummels 
wildly. Three white friends watch on the Michael, he taunts him about his color. 





£ y Kwami Ketosugbo, third secretary of the 
CAREFUL SUPERVISION is given by Sister Mary Ghanaian embassy, is a young, serious 
diplomat who arrived in the U.S. a year 


Leonita at Queen of All Saints parochial school 
ago with his wife and four children. To 


as Michael Ketosugbo chalks exercise on blackboard. 
» find “a quiet neighborhood with good pa- 
ROUBLED rochial schools,” he settled in Brooklyn. 
_ The Ghanaian ambassador would prefer 


that he live in more fashionable Manhat- 


tan, but Mr. Ketosugbo’s wife objects: 
ANSITION “too much noise, the traffic is danger- 
ous.” Good schooling is important to 





SPECIAL TUTORING for exceptionally bright pupils, 
including Helen Ketosugbo (right), is given 
by Joan Schillinger, elementary schoolteacher. 
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African boy’s education 


Melee ends with sister Helen and brother 
Raphael trying {fo come to Michael’s rescue, while 
others try to keep fight just between two boys. 


them, for their three children of school 
age are bright. Yet in spite of the fact 
that all three are personable children and 
their schools—parochial and public—are 
racially mixed, life is sometimes hard. 
Michael, a frisky 9-year-old, gets into 
fights (above), which inevitably lead to 
impulsive cries of “nigger!” But Michael 
is learning, sometimes with comforting 
help of a white friend (right), that he can 
be a self-respecting person in America. 


SULKING MICHAEL is comforted by 
schoolmate Antony Gambino. Like his father, 
Michael is a serious boy, sensitive to any slight. 
STERN FATHER Kwami (right) presides over 


children’s homework. Family is (from left) 
Sylvester, Helen, Vincentia, Raphael, Michael. 
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BLIND CHILDREN at Lighthouse school 
hug Nigeria’s Mrs. A. M. Oki after hearing 
fairy tale. She observed U.S. teaching of blind. 


_HEALTHY EFFECT 
ON THE U.S. 


One of the subtlest, yet most significant, 
effects of African activity in the U.S. is the 
influence of the African on the American 
— both white and Negro. 

The American Negro, who formerly re- 
jected his African background because of 
its identification with primitive savagery, 
now is beginning to identify himself emo- 
tionally (right) with Africans and emulates 
them in political and social movements. 
Meanwhile white American students, ex- 
posed to visiting African lecturers and to 
a U.N. that is almost half composed of 
Asian and African delegates, tend to ac- 
cept the participation by Africans and U.S. 
Negroes in the affairs of the world. This in 
itself could be the healthiest single result 
of the new African influence on the U.S. 


NIGERIAN LECTURE is given by Ebun Ifeagwu 
at U.S. school. She is the London-educated 
wife of Nigeria's embassy counselor. 








EMOTIONAL AMERICAN at U.N. is in tears 
after Lumumba’s death. U.S. Negroes have taken 
pride in Africans’ new importance in world. 








LIFE on the 
Newsfronts 
of the World 


Right and left, 
a lot of 
troublemaking 


The fever thermopmeters of Berlin and 
Laos got the closest attention after 
President Kennedy’s summit confer- 
ence with Nikita Khrushchev, but the 
rest of the world was splotched and 
blotched on all its continents with an 
unholy rash of big and little troubles. 
Latin America: In Venezuela govern- 
ment police broke up a rebel con- 
spiracy smuggling in arms from Red 
Cuba. Bolivia smashed another at- 
tempted Communist coup, declared 
a state of siege—but not before the 
powerful miners’ union had staged a 
general strike. Paraguay’s Dictator 
Alfredo Stroessner looked for trouble 
from armed revolutionaries report- 
edly massing in the jungles. The pov- 
erty which is the scourge of Latin 
America and the breeding ground of 
Communists was driving the peas- 
ants of Brazil’s drought-ridden north- 


B east into seizing 
Riot and plantations and 
revolt 


killing landown- 
ers in a grass-roots 
revolt that was reportedly armed by 
Castro weapons. 

Africa: South Africa thwarted threat- 
ened mass demonstrations but was 
still tense and under heavy police 
guard a week after splitting off from 
the British Commonwealth. In An- 
gola, Portuguese colonists have been 





Signs 
of the 
FUTURE 


A glimpse of things to come was af- 
forded hundreds of French house- 
wives recently in an exhibit of ‘la vie 
Americaine” at the Paris Fair. In a 
maze of counters, freezers, refrigera- 
tors, dishwashers and other electron- 
ic marvels, Frenchwomen cast a criti- 
cal eye at what the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture called ‘“‘convenience 
foods’’—suchthingsas ‘‘LeBirdseye,’” 
“Le TV Dinner” and ‘Le Minute 
Rice,” not to mention powdered milk, 
dehydrated potatoes and frozen poul- 
try. In a “kitchen of the future” a 
French model passed her hands by 
electric eyes which opened drawers 
and ovens and even made a robot car- 
pet sweeper lunge out and gobble upa 
stray cigaret ash. 

The U.S. exhibitors openly voiced 
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savagely fighting down a native re- 
bellion for months in what they claim 
is strictly an internal affair. But in the 
U.N. the U.S. joined a 9-0 vote de- 
manding that NATO ally Portugal 
““desist forthwith from repressive 
measures.” Britain’s island protec- 
torate of Zanzibar was racked by 
riots which killed more than 60 in 
fighting between Arabs and Africans. 
Asia: At the opposite end of the 
continent from troubled Laos and 


Vietnam, South 
Reform, Korea’s newly in- 


junta was busily 
trying to enforce a whole series of 
harsh reforms, but its dictatorial 
methods displeased the free world and 
were making an already shaky econo- 
my all the shakier. In Japan, as Pre- 
mier Ikeda planned to leave for the 
U.S. on a goodwill tour to patch 
up the damage done in last year’s 
anti-U.S. riots, student mobs were on 
the loose again. This time they rioted 
against a new law to control rioting, 
helped in postponing its passage. 
Middle East: A cry for help was heard 
in Iran, which Khrushchev has boast- 
ed may be the next victim on the 
Soviet timetable. As the Shah re- 
turned from a European trip, the pro- 
Western government of Premier Ali 
Amini issued a desperate plea for $40 
million in emergency U.S. aid to help 
him fight inflation and clean out the 
corruption of his predecessors. 

A considerably less worrisome argu- 
ment took place in the United Arab 
Republic, where Nasser’s controlled 


LA CUISINE AMERICAINE 


their hopes that this was the culinary 
future of France as well as the U.S. 
Behind it all, of course, was the not- 
so-outspoken hope that the French 
would lower their tariffs against U.S. 
food products. As one French house- 
wife said, ‘‘It’s asking a lot of us to 
buy ‘Cheese Whiz’ instead of Roque- 
fort under any conditions; but don’t 
ever expect us to spend three times as 
much.” 

Already accustomed to some U.S. 
foods, such as “le coka cola” and “le 
corn flake,”’ the housewives were ten- 
tative about some of the American 
items. With the exception of such ren- 
egades as the lady who moaned, ‘‘I’d 
trade a lifetime of souffles for a single 
deepfreezer,’’ most of the ladies stuck 
by their convictions that American 


press was in a violent duel of words 
with Moscow. The Russians, stung 
by Cairo’s repression of Communists, 
have bombarded Nasser with criti- 
cism and suggested it was time for a 
new dictator in the U.A.R. Nasser 
bluntly replied their meddling could 
“no longer be tolerated,’” launched a 
violentcounterattack of his own. Such 
was the state of the world that even 
his bold statement of neutralism 
sounded like good news. 

In President Kennedy’s television 
report to the U.S. on his meeting in 
Vienna he passed along word that 
Khrushchev had protested that Com- 
munism should not be blamed for all 
the troubles in the world. ““He is quite 
right,” said the President, and Ken- 
nedy made a strong pitch for more 
U.S. foreign aid to ease the poverty 
and illiteracy around the world that 
give Communism its chance. But in 
the light of Khrushchev’s vow to fight 
holy wars of national liberation, each 
or any one of the world’s sore spots 
could easily and suddenly turn into 
a painful international infection. 


Explosive 
views on 
nuclear tests 


After listening to President Kenne- 
dy’s private report on the Vienna 
summit, the Republican congression- 
al leaders, Senator Everett Dirksen 
and Representative Charles Halleck, 


food is ‘““odorless, colorless and taste- 
less.” One lady, however, took the 
practical approach: “I wish we could 
buy allthese things in France, but only 
when we want them. If most ofushad 
the choice between French cuisine 
and a lot of work in the kitchen, and 
American cuisine and less work, we 
would take the French cuisine and 
the work. Besides, our families would 
rebel if we ever gave them turkey- 
burgers.” 

It remained for a French husband 
to raise the most practical question: 
““There’s only one thing that bothers 
me— what do American women do 
with all that free time? Maybe their 
husbands don’t worry about it; in 
France, we would.” 


60,000 NEW WORDS 


“Mi tralir krei no nur un simpla mo 
an un bel linguo,’” says 73-year-old 
Arturo Alfandari proudly. If his plans 


took an unequivocal stand on atom- 
ic testing. “We insist,” they stat- 
ed, “that we can no longer take the 
chance that the Soviet Union will per- 
fect its nuclear weapons while we for- 
go improving ours during intermina- 
ble meetings in Geneva.” They urged 
the President to “set a deadline on 
the Geneva negotiations” and ‘‘so 
notify the Soviet Union.” 

The Republicans had a valid basis 
for speaking out. President Eisen- 
hower suspended American testing of 
atomic weapons in October 1958 aft- 
er the Russians announced that they 
were suspending. The U.S. believed 
that this gesture of goodwill would 
speed agreement on a treaty which 
would limit atomic tests and pro- 
vide policing to see that the ban was 
enforced. Since then American and 
British negotiators have made conces- 
sion after concession on inspection. 
But the Communists have repeated- 

ly dangled carrots 
Third 


of hope only to 
generation snatch them away 


and replace them 
with new ones. At Vienna, Khru- 
shchev was more honest—he stated 
flatly to Kennedy that the U.S.S.R. 
would never permit any kind of po- 
lice force which was not subject to 
Soviet veto power. 

If the Russians are testing in secret, 
as they easily could be without seis- 
mological detection, the development 
and possession of a whole new class 
of weapons are at stake. These are the 
so-called ‘third generation’ nuclear 
weapons, small hydrogen devices for 
use in antimissile missiles and brush- 
fire wars. One is the as yet undevel- 
oped “‘neutron bomb” which would 
knock out ground forces not by blast 
but by lethal showers of neutrons. 
Since the neutrons would not con- 
taminate the terrain so as to make it 
unfit for occupation, the bomb would 
be invaluable in fluid battle situa- 
tions. Many military men believe pos- 
session of third generation weapons 
would give the Communists a decisive 
advantage in the very kind of small 
wars they have sworn to fight. 

The U.S., in the meantime, has 
been conducting tests by computer. 
The Atomic Energy Commission’s 





work out, soon the world will under- 
stand that he said, “I have tried to 
create not only a simple but also a 
beautiful language.” After 25 years 
of research, the Italian-born retired 
Brussels exporter has just presented 
a 1,300-page volume containing the 
complete grammar and 60,000-word 
vocabulary of his new universal lan- 
guage, Neo. Using Latin for many 
roots of words, Italian for phonet- 
ics, a vocabulary range inspired by 
French, adverbs and conjunctions 
from German and grammar from 
English and Russian, he claims to 
have welded them into a clearer and 
more fluent mixture than Esperanto, 
from which he also borrowed some 
structure. Alfandari, World War I ci- 
pher ofhicer for the Italian high com- 
mand who speaks seven languages 
in addition to the one he invented, 
claims that the basics of Neo can be 
mastered in 10 days and complete flu- 
ency gained in three months. Trouble 


computer simulates nuclear explo- 
sions and their effects by performing 
up to 250 billion calculations for each 
. test. Through this 
Untried process the U.S. 
arms arsenal has been 
strengthened by a 
number of weapons which have nev- 
er been fired. Without any testing, 
warheads for Polaris and Minuteman 
were recently doubled in explosive 
power with no increase in size. The 
Army is going ahead with plans to 
equip troops with Davy Crockett, a 
tiny untested nuclear-warheaded mis- 
sile that can be packed on a soldier’s 
back. Some scientists worry that this 
computerized extension of scientific 
theory, unchecked by experiment, 
may eventually result in weapons 
which work only on paper. 


For diplomats, 
electronic bugs 


As if U.S. diplomats didn’t have 
enough troubles (LirFE International, 
June 19), they now have to guard their 
secrets against new electronic tech- 
niques for eavesdropping. State De- 
partment security agents are asking 
Congress for money to do research 
in detecting electronic bugs, of which 
no fewer than 129 have been found in 
recent years in overseas installations. 
Many are built right into the steel 
and concrete of new U.S. embassies. 
Federal men don’t talk much about 
the details, but most headaches come 
from tiny microphones, recorders and 
radio transmitters—some so small 
they fit in phone mouthpieces— which 
automatically take down every whis- 
per in a room. The new gadgets also 
include external bugs—microwave 
equipment which can measure mi- 
nuscule wall vibrations and so pick 
up sounds and conversations through 
windows of rooms hundreds of yards 
away. One way to protect against 
such external bugging is a metal Ve- 
netian blind which blocksmicrowaves. 
Even outside there is danger of 
being bugged. New York police have 
tested a highly selective megaphonic 
instrument which can pick up casual 
conversations from 40 feet away. 


is that conversation will be limited 
for a while. Although he has already 
begun receiving fan mail phrased in 
pidgin Neo, at the moment Alfandari 
and a friend are the only two people 
in the world who presently speak it. 


COMPACT DREAMS 


The daydreams of Detroit, once all 
grandiose andchrome-plated, arenow 
compact and sensible. Detroit’s latest 
forecasts of things to come include: 
sealed engines in which the oil will 
never have to be changed; reasonably 
priced fuel injection for better gas 
mileage; sturdier parts to make the 
first 100,000 miles trouble-free; a per- 
manent grease job, good for the whole 
life of the car (Cadillac already boasts 
one). With over 500,000 cars sold in 
May and new car inventories begin- 
ning to dip substantially, Detroit 
seers allowed themselves to indulge 
in the luxury of the fondest dream 


Contraband ducks 
in the igloos 


The Eskimos and Indians who re- 
side at far north Point Barrow, Alas- 
ka think that the laws and treaties 
which forbid the shooting of ducks 
and geese out of season are—well, 
for the birds. Such restrictions might 
be fine for the elegant sportsmen of 
the ‘lower 48” states, but the Es- 
kimo diet is 90% meat and, as Sam 
Taalak, president of the Point Bar- 
row village council, puts it, ““whales 
already gone, walrus and caribou not 
yet here, seal hunting severely ham- 
pered by rotting ice.” 

Early last month federal fish and 
game wardens, patrolling by plane, 
were fired on by hunters before they 
finally landed and rounded up seven 
Eskimos with 52 ducks, 14 geese, a 
black-bellied plover, a gyrfalcon and 
a red fox. After a couple of other ar- 
rests outside Point Barrow, 138 Es- 
kimos descended on the Top of the 
World Hotel, where the agents were 
staying, and turned in a duck apiece, 
along with signed statements that the 
birds were taken out of season. Alas- 
ka’s Governor William Egan, siding 
with his northernmost voters, said 
welfare costs would rocket if Eskimos 
were denied the right to hunt ducks 
and geese for food. The women of 
Point Barrow threatened to go out 
and shoot ducks themselves if their 
husbands were hauled off to Fair- 
banks for trial. Hapless Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Jerry Shortell, with some 
600 pounds of ducks locked up in 
cold storage for evidence, referred the 
whole matter to Washington, where 
the curious laws and treaties came 
from in the first place. 


Late word 
on new words 


Washington’s news hangs on new defi- 
nitions. Among the newest definitions: 


Ekistics. The science of human set- 
tlements (derived from the Greek 
word for home), now coming into use 
among sociologists to describe the 


of all: later in the year the new mod- 
els might be selling so well that there 
could be a new car shortage. 


EASTERN WESTERN 


The sheriff drives a Jeep, the gun- 
fumbling posse chases the bandits on 
foot and the cowpokes are so shaky 
in the saddle that they never ride in 
for a close-up, but the first all-Japa- 
nese western movie, Quickdrawer, is a 
box-office hit. More than 1.5 million 
Japanese have already seen it. Nik- 
katsu Company, the producers, have 
no present plans for exporting Quick- 
drawer, but they are busy filming two 
more westerns while running a riding 
school for Japanese actors at the same 
time. It seems only a matter of time 
until Tokyo, already the film capital 
of the world for sheer quantity (542 
pictures in 1960 vs. 151 made by the 
U.S.), will try shipping Far Eastern 
westerns to the West. 


development of a housing project, a 
city or a whole nation in terms more 
rounded than the purely economic. 
The word is getting a big play in dis- 
cussions of the development of back- 
ward countries in Peace Corps terms. 
For example, an economist might im- 
port skilled technicians to install a 
prefabricated water purification plant 
in the shortest time possible; but an 
ekistician would design a less perfect 
waterworks for construction from lo- 
cal materials, using local skills and 
building at a time when more work- 
men needed jobs. 

Troika. A three-horse Russian vehicle 
that grinds to a halt if one of the 
horses balks, hence U.S. diplomats’ 
jargon for the new intractable Soviet 
approach to international control 
agencies. Khrushchev has dashed 
hopes for a world patrolled by impar- 
tial international agencies—ranging 
from the United Nations to atomic 
test-watchers— unless the agencies 
are, in effect, a troika made up of rep- 
resentatives of 1) the Communists, 
2) the West, and 3) the neutrals, and 
can be rendered useless if any one of 
the three parties involved exercises 
the veto. 

Triplicity. New York Times Colum- 
nist James Reston’s definition of the 
Soviet troika policy—triplicity means 
“duplicity plus one third.” 

Atomic Pacifism. Air Force term, 
usually spoken through clenched 
teeth, for the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s new emphasis on conventional 
warfare and conventional arms and 
its downgrading of nuclear retalia- 
tory power as an answer to less-than- 
total provocation. Opposite of ‘*‘mas- 
sive retaliation at places of our own 
choosing.” 

Flap House. Washington slang for 
President Kennedy’s new State De- 
partment “crisis center,’ where staff- 
ers stand watch 24 hours a day to 
sound the alarm through the capital 
in case of any foreign upheaval. 
Political and Technological Struggle. 
The new way of saying “‘cold war” in 
military speeches and Pentagon press 
releases since the word ‘‘war”’—even 
cold—is frowned upon by the Ken- 
nedy administration’s nonprovoca- 
tive policy makers. 








QUICK-DRAW JOE-SAN 


VOICES 


At a thousand drowsing ceremonies 
across the U.S., ‘“leaders of tomor- 
row” heard ““‘clarion calls” to “face 
the harsh realities of a battle for sur- 
vival for our way of life,” learned that 
“education is a continuing process” — 
indeed a “‘crucible in which to forge 
the decisions incumbent on the leaders 
of the free world,” for whom “the as- 
pirations of backward peoples” must 
outweigh their own “‘quest for mate- 
rial security.” But along with the crop 
of commencement cliches came some 
provocative thoughts. Among them: 





>» Dr. Samuel H. Miller, Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, speaking 
at Princeton Theological Seminary: 
“Only one kind of religion counts to- 
day, and that is the kind which is rad- 
ical enough to engage in this world’s 
basic troubles’”’—the revolutions of 
psychology, space exploration and 
technology. “If it cannot do that, then 
it can do nothing which merits God’s 
concern or the world’s respect.” 


» California Governor Pat Brown, 
at the University of Santa Clara: “I 
thank God for the spectacle of stu- 
dent picketing—even when they are 
picketing me and I think they are 
wrong. I thank God for students pro- 
testing and freedom riding, for stu- 
dents going into the fields with mi- 
gratory workers and marching off to 
jail with our segregated Negroes. At 
last we’re getting somewhere. The col- 
leges have become boot camps for 
citizenship and citizens are marching 
out of them.” 


» Dr. Wilbur J. Bender of the Per- 
manent Charity Fund, at Simmons 
College, Boston: ‘There is a natu- 
ral need for action in the young, 
but there is danger in this for it can 
take the form of surrender of judg- 
ment before there is a solid basis for 
jJudgment, surrender to a party, or 
a Führer, Communist, or Nazi or 
John Birch.” 


» Chancellor Samuel Gould, of the 
University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara: “Leaders no longer lead; they 
take the pulse of the people and act 
accordingly. They forget that bold 
and positive actions on their part will 
quicken the pulse of the nation and 
give it a new zest for its collective 
tasks.” 


» President Eugene Austin, of Col- 
by Junior College, New Hampshire: 
“Nobody said young people have the 
right to be happy. This is an assump- 
tion [of] people who are emotionally 
immature. All you have is the right 
to work for happiness.” 


» President A. Whitney Griswold 
at Yale’s baccalaureate: ‘The notion 
that through the occult powers of 
Communism the Russians have got 
science and the future on their side 
rests upon ignorance of history just 
as the notion that science has abol- 
ished ethics rests upon ignorance of 
science. If their political system has 
survived 45 years with the help of 
dictatorship, ours, traced to its Eng- 
lish origins, has survived more than 
300 years without such assistance.” 


Newsfront picture section follows 
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Etched sharply against the Colorado sky, the 
 U.S. Air Force Academy’s new chapel at Col- 
orado Springs is beginning to take its dramatic 
shape. The three-level house of worship, which 


provides separate facilities for the Protestant, 


Catholic and Jewish faiths, consists of a steel 
frame most of which will be covered by trian- 
gular aluminum sections. Stained-glass panels 
between the spires will give a warm interior 
glow. Though incomplete, the building is al- 
ready an architecturally exciting form. But 


0 A controversial chapel 
. assumes its striking new form 





fore it got offthe draw- 
ing board, this struc- 
ture had produced an 
excitement less ethere- 
al. The first plans were 
assailed in the U.S. Congress as ““pagan’’ and 
“soulless.”” A revised mock-up was concealed 
under wraps by the Air Force until churchmen 
of all faiths could be consulted. But the $3 mil- 
lion appropriation was approved after Penn- 
sylvania Congressman Daniel J. Flood gave an 
inspired description. ‘“When the 17 spires rise 
to the heavens of the Rockies,” said Flood, 
“and when you see the teeth of the white- 
capped mountains match them, every require- 
ment of your esthetic senses will be met.” 





six years ago, evenbe- 
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Unmistakable in the 


Beautiful nn. 
. urry of zipping up for 
look-alikes . Hollywood society 


ball was the growing 
resemblance between lovely, 16-year-old Bron- 
wyn FitzSimons and her mother, Actress Mau- 
reen O’Hara, who was very little older when 
she starred in her first movie, Jamaica Inn. 
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Back to Matching strides with 

a veteran sergeant, 

the bocage Ambassador to France 
James M. Gavin re- 
turned with his wife (second from left) to a 
familiar scene—Normandy bocage, the treach- 
erous hedgerows where on D-day he parachut- 
ed incommand ofthe 82nd Airborne Division. 





Unroyally attired in 
shirtsleeves and rubber 
boots, Emperor Hiro- 
hito stooped low to 
plant rice in the imperial paddy on palace 
grounds in Tokyo. The annual ritual is fol- 
lowed each fall by offering of the royal rice 
harvest to the emperor’s enshrined ancestors. 


Imperial 
rice planter 





Two of the most elegant commoners to marry 
into modern royalty, the Begum Aga Khan and 
the Duchess of Windsor, made a dashing dual 
entrance for a Paris ballet performance in tribute 
to the famed impresario, the late Marquis de Cuevas. The stately (5 feet, 
ll inches tall) widow of the Aga Khan showed at 55 the allure which 
made her Miss France of 1932. After the ballet the Windsors went on to 
Maxim’s to salute their 24th wedding anniversary and dance all night. 


Duchess 
and begum 


Soldier 
at son’s day 


Looking jaunty but still military in a stylish straw 
hat, General Douglas MacArthur made one of 
his infrequent public appearances. With Mrs. 
MacArthur he attended commencement exercises 
at Columbia University where the old soldier’s young son, Arthur, an 
English major, was one of 5,809 graduating students. This month the 81- 
year-old general will return once again to the Philippines to participate 
in celebrating on July 4 the islands’ 15th anniversary of independence. 
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CONVENTION HALL, ordinarily used for trade fairs, is 
jammed by delegates. The two towers lighted the stage. 


NON-ROTARIAN, Emanuel Sherman, an American 
who is a Zen Buddhist, attends as a guest of Japanese. 


FLOATING HOTELS, the liners /beria and Chusan, 
moored at Yokohama, house 1,600 foreign delegates. 
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SOUVENIR FAN, a gift, 
eases the hall’s heat for 
an American. The cheery 
friendliness of the wom- 
en visitors amazed and 
delighted Japanese hosts. 





Rotarians’ great invasion 
of busy, crowded Tokyo 


From 74 countries on five continents, 7,481 Rotarians descended on 
Tokyo. With 16,185 Japanese fellow members, they conducted the first 
of Rotary International’s 52 annual conventions ever held in Asia. 
Tokyo’s tourist facilities never had a tougher test: 1,600 guests lived on 
ocean liners and commuted to the convention hall by smaller steamer, 
some moved into every available private house with a bit of room to 
spare, still others jammed hot springs resorts three hours from the capi- 
tal. But it was an unchallenged success. Said a 70-year-old American: 
“‘T almost touched the Emperor. I never had to worry about where I was 
to go next and my luggage always managed to get to my room before 
me. Iam coming back.” Said a rural Japanese: “I used to be shy about 
talking to foreigners, but not anymore. Why, they are as human as l am.” 








LESSONS IN BOWING on tatami, by hostesses, 


made delegates’ wives laugh at their awkwardness. DWARF TREES in miniature landscapes, shown 


as part of entertainment, drew careful scrutiny. 
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AND TRAVELER TRIES 


FAMOUS NOVELIST 


THE 


A PACKAGE TOUR 





The Super Tour leader greets his charges as they arrive 
by ship and gather their forces for the tour to begin. 


by ALEC WAUGH 


O' a late spring afternoon I drove out to New York’s Idlewild Air- 
port. My nerves were taut with expectation. I was booked to Paris, 
but that was not the cause of my excitement. Beside my familiar blue 
and white plane ticket folder was a green certificate of membership to 
Super Tour ‘No. 378. I was bound for eight countries and 19 cities in 
three weeks, on one of those well-known “package tours.” I should, I 
knew, loathe every second of it, but I consoled myself with the fact that 
later I could mock the adventure in print. 

Like most independent travelers, I had felt scornfully superior to these 
packaged tours and their tourists. Now I was to be a sheep myself. I 
would be unobtrusive, quiet and cooperative, punctual and uncomplain- 
ing. But my eyes and ears would be alert to every moment of horror. 

The organizers of these tours boast that the only concern is the pas- 
senger’s “‘enjoyment.’” Everything is taken care of: transport, hotel 
rooms, baggage, tips. Jet-propelled across the Atlantic, I was in Paris 
within seven hours, met by a courier at the terminal. 

‘The others,” he said, “have come by sea. You will meet for dinner 
in the hotel at 7 o’clock. The tour manager will call on you at 5. To- 
morrow morning there will be a tour of Paris. You have two nights 
here. I should recommend the Folıes-Bergere one night and the Lido 
the next. Or there is a Paris-by-Night tour taking you to four nightclubs, 
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INSTANT 
TOURIST 


one of which is the Lido. Your hotel porter can arrange that for you. 
I will now take you to your hotel.” 

The tour manager was there at 5. He was a north-country Briton— 
short, bald, neat but not dapper, in his early 60s. He handed me an 
envelope. ““You’ll find everything there. Dinner at 7.” 

The envelope contained a map of Europe, a day-to-day itinerary of 
the tour, a card stating that I was to occupy Seat No. 19 in the coach 
on the first day’s drive but that seats would be rotated daily. There was 
a list of tour members: 34 of us. One half were married couples. There 


“were more females than men. The others were all Americans, hailing 


from a variety of states. 

I reached the dining room at 5 past 7. Of course it was practically 
empty—no one but a packaged tourist dines in Paris at such an early 
hour. You have no choice of food on a package tour. You take what 
you are given; but the meals are invariably good. I took stock of the 
company in my corner. Except for a man in his middle 30s, two or three 
nice-looking women in their 40s and two quite young and very pretty 
girls, it was an elderly group. It was a staid group too: dark suits for the 
men, no spangles for the women, no wine upon the tables. I felt almost 
as sorry for the two young women as I did for myself: three weeks to go. 

Next morning at 9:20 we assembled for our tour of Paris. Our man- 
ager, who came to be nicknamed “‘Cookie,’’ handed us over to a French- 
man. “If you don’t know each other already, 
you will before the morning’s over. Dinner 
tonight at 7. Tomorrow we start at 1. Suitcases 
outside your rooms by 12.” 

It was a standardized Paris tour, a good 
introduction to the city. We drove along the 
Right Bank, then to the Ile-St. Louis, hurried through Notre Dame, 
time for the gargoyles, no time for Le Penseur. It was a Tuesday and the 
Louvre was closed. We drove up the Champs-Elysees. A short, eager 
little woman maintained a fusillade of questions, partly to acquire infor- 
mation but mainly to show off her knowledge. Questions like ‘Did 
Baron Haussmann live long enough to see his design completed?” We 
nicknamed her “the Informed One.” 

I listened to the conversations round me. Several members of the 
group had taken the manager’s advice and gone to the Lido on the pre- 
vious evening. They were enthusiastic. “If you hadn’t seen that show,” 
said one man, “you wouldn’t know what Paris was about.’’ One of the 
wives’ comment was, “No, no, I wasn’t shocked. After all, there was no 
undressing. There was nothing to take off.” 

We drove through the Bois de Boulogne as far as Auteuil, returning 
by the Trocadero and the Invalides. At Napoleon’s tomb a southern 
man said, ‘“There’s one tomb that you won’t find here. That’s Marshal 
Ney’s. No, sir. He’s buried three miles from my home town. He fooled 
those Frenchies; they never shot him.” 

Next day the real tour began. We were on our own now, with our 
chauffeur and manager. For three weeks this was to be our world. Cook- 
ie supplied us with instruction and exhortation through a microphone. 

“‘It is very important that you should be punctual,” he insisted. ‘One 
person can spoil an entire trip for everyone. Your seats are numbered. 
They will be changed daily. The two in the front of each row go to 
the back and you all move forward one. Fair shares all round, is that 
quite clear?” 

We were bound for Brussels. We drove through the bleak mining 
areas where British troops had deployed in August 1914. Cookie himself 
had fought at Mons. He seemed unaware that anything had happened 
in the world before 1914 or between 1919 and 1939, except the rise of 
Mussolini. Hitler he ignored. The two wars were presented as a private 
duel between Britain and Germany, with occasional interference by the 
Italians and French and no reference to American attendance. This 
seemed rather unfair even to me, an Englishman; to my American fellow 
tourists it must have been a severe shock. 

Shortly before 7 we reached the outskirts of Brussels. ‘“We should 
arrive,”” Cookie announced, “‘at quarter past seven. You will be given 
the keys to your rooms. Your suitcases should reach you within quarter 


‘Suitcases 
outside your 
rooms by 12’ 


of an hour. What time shall we say for dinner? Eight o’clock?””’ ““No, 
no,” the Informed One said, “‘dinner right away. We want to get out 
and see the town.” 

Cookie continued his address. ‘About tomorrow. You have a morn- 
ing sightseeing tour at 9:30 sharp. We leave for Amsterdam directly after 
lunch. So will you have your suitcases outside your rooms before you g0 
down to lunch please? Is that quite clear? Now what about dinner? 
Shall we say 89° 

Again the Informed One protested. ‘“Oh, no, dinner right away.” 

This time Cookie asserted his authority. ‘“You are not speaking for 
everyone.” He looked round him, trying to guess the wishes of the 
group. We all looked as we felt, tired after an ocean crossing, two Paris 
nights and seven hours in a motor coach. ““Shall we split the difference?” 
he said. ‘‘Quarter to eight?”” 

Next morning at quarter past seven I rang down for coffee. My order 
was taken, but five minutes later the telephone bell rang. Wasn’t I a 
member of the Super Tour group? I was. Then no coffee in my room. 
Breakfast would be served to me in the dining room at 8. 

That’s how it started. That’s how it went on. Northwards to Amster- 
dam. Halfa day’s sightseeing there, then south along the Rhine. Cologne 
late at night. Off again first thing next morning. Five minutes for the 
cathedral, not a second more. A good lunch at Mainz but not a glimpse 
ofthe cathedral. Heidelberg as dusk was falling. Off at 8:30 for Lucerne. 
A whole day there with a half-day steamer trip. Innsbruck and a side 
trip to Oberammergau, a day’s pause in Venice and a day’s pause in 
Florence. Three nights in Rome. Then Spezia, Nice, Avignon, Nevers, 
with a morning’s shopping pause in Nice. Ten 
hours’ motoring a day, with Cookie at appro- 
priate intervals reminding us of British gal- 
lantry. The Anzio beachhead, how the RAF 
sank the Rex. Not a word of history: Rome 
without the Caesars, Florence without the Me- 
dici, Pisa and no Byron, Spezia and no Shelley, Rapallo and no Max 
Beerbohm, Genoa and no Columbus. 

I was confused with changing scenery. I lost count of frontiers. Rou- 
tine enslaved me. Day followed day, at a cinematographic pace. Though 
a seasoned solo traveler I must confess that on Super Tour 378 I cannot 
remember what happened where and when. We saw nothing of the cities 
that we paused at, largely because we were not told what there was to 
see. Our visit to Assisi was typical. On the previous evening in Florence, 
Cookie had announced what he called ““our day’s bad news.” 

“‘A very, very early start. Suitcases outside your rooms by half-past 6. 
I’d like to get off before half-past 7. The church is closed between 12 
and 2. We’ll have to see it before lunch.” 

We did not fail him. We were in the coach by 7:15. We paused at 
'Arezzo. No time to see the Church of San Francesco and its frescoes. 
“Guides are not allowed inside the church,’” said Cookie as we ap- 
proached Assisi. “I will find a monk to show you round.” 

But even Cookie could not cope with the chaos that awaited us. The 
square was jammed with coaches. ‘Please keep together,” Cookie urged 
us. ‘‘Stay here and I will find a guide.” The crowd thickened as we 
waited. Four or five marriages were in process of celebration. Cookie 
returned, monkless. He shrugged. “It is hopeless. You must do the best 
you can for yourselves. Lunch at the hotel at 12:15.” 

We had been given no advance information as to what there was to 
see inside. I did not know till later that the basilica contained famous 
frescoes attributed to Giotto. The church was very dark. The Informed 
One, as always, headed our advance, but hurrying forward in her high- 
heeled shoes on a narrow stairway, she slipped and sprained her ankle. 
The rest of us, discouraged, were back in the hotel by noon. 


Pisa sans 
Byron, Genoa 
sans Columbus 


I am still wondering why I began to have a good time. I had missed 
none of the discomforts, irritations and inconveniences that I had ex- 
pected. I had been driven like an exhausted sheep, at the mercy of a 
relentless. schedule, from this castle to that cathedral without time to 
see anything properly. I had been exposed to the constant company of 
at least one maddening fellow passenger, and yet the entries on the credit 
side of the ledger were greater than the liabilities. 

I had on the whole enjoyed the motoring, even though there was too 
much of it. You see more from a coach than you do from a train or 
from a private car. I had had exceptional opportunities for observing 
the behavior of my fellow human beings, and that certainly is one ofthe 
most fascinating features of such a trip. I met several characters that 
could be transferred profitably into a novel. Those two young and pretty 
girls for instance. I had wasted my sympathy on them. They were airline 
hostesses, with contacts in most ports of call. After dinner they would 
slide away to their devious dates. They were punctual on parade next 
morning, but they dozed off quickly as the coach rolled and rocked them 
across Europe. They did not look uncherished. 

The most striking figure in the group was the chauffeur. He was tall, 


youngish, dark and handsome. He eyed the hostesses enviously, recog- 
nizing ruefully that he was not in their league. He spoke no English and 
was, I fancy, looking forward to the summer when unattached school- 
teachers would be anxious to practice their French on him. He was 
dramatic at the wheel. Several times he missed the turning, possibly on 
purpose, so that he could demonstrate his skill in maneuvering the coach 
backwards down a narrow road. 

Then there was the curious behavior of one young man in the party 
who had an unaccountable allergy to the inside of churches. He entered 
one in Brussels but that was the end of it. At St. Mark’s, St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, he stayed outside. At Assisi, though a most temperate man, 
he went straight to the bar. In Florence at the Pitti Palace, he remained 
in the coach. “Another of those chapels, I suppose,” he said when we 
rejoined him. He missed a great deal, but I would not have wanted 
to miss him. 

On our last morning we were invited to answer a questionnaire giving 
our impressions of the tour. I never saw all the answers but during the 
preceding days I had canvassed my fellow pas- 
sengers as to their reactions, and I think I can 
speak for all of them. In no other way could 
we have traveled so far in so short a time. In 
no other way could we have done so much 
for so little money. The expenses in Europe 
worked out at $20 a day and, for a group which had almost no Euro- 
pean experience, the Continental gallop had a fascinating variety. One 
woman said, ‘I hadn’t realized that it was all so different.”” Another 
remarked, ‘Now that I’ve seen all these different countries I know which 
ones I like the most, which ones I want to revisit.”” 

Perhaps the success of the tours was somehow due to the corporate 
spirit that asserts itself when a small number of people are united in a 
group activity. We inhabited a universe of our own; as the days went by, 
we began to recognize and be amused by each other’s idiosyncrasies. 
Friendships developed quickly, confidences were exchanged the more 
readily because we knew that when the trip ended we could all go our 
separate ways. Addresses might be noted down, Christmas cards might 
be sent, but in all human probability we should none of us see each other 
again. The very annoyances of the trip were a bond between us. In war- 
time a battalion does not become a unit till it has been in action. Under 
Cookie’s administration we thought of ourselves not as fellow passengers 
but as comrades-in-arms. 

Traveling by myself in Europe a few weeks later, I frequently noticed 
familiar-looking groups waiting to be herded by their managers into 
buses. I had a great urge to exchange notes with them, in the same way 
that soldiers out of action want to ask units from another sector how it 
went by them. The package tour is one of the phenomena of our time. 
By taking such a tour one shares a general experience and one’s sympa- 
thies are enlarged. I went to mock, but I added a cubit to my stature. 


Inhabiting 
a universe 
of our own 





Trouble in Assisi—tourist bus arrives only to find the 
monks, who were to be church guides, have vanished. 
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New, and cheap, 
Substitute 
for Trampoline 
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The trampoline craze which has swept much 
of the U.S. has nevertheless been inhibited in 
much of the rest of the world by the fact that 
a good trampoline is expensive. Now, how- 
ever, some youngsters have come up with a 
substitute: inner tubes from large tires. 

One Bubba Howell, of Miami, Florida (at 
left in the pictures), got the idea when he re- 
ceived a huge aircraft inner tube from his 
brother in the Navy. Bubba took it to the 
beach where he and his friends from a gym- 
nastics team go to swim. To their surprise 
and delight they found that they could bounce 
on it almost as high as on a trampoline. 

Now more of their friends are turning up on 
the beach with aircraft and truck inner tubes 
and Bubba and his teammates have developed 
a repertoire of 100 tube-tumbling tricks to 
show appreciative girl friends. “The tube’s 
not only cheaper than a trampoline,’” says 
Brent, “ifyou fall, there isn’tany frametto hit.” 





In July 1886 Karl Benz introduced his first fully roadworthy motor carriage. In the same year the first motor vehicle 
built by Gottlieb Daimler made its debut. This twin birth of the world's first motor-cars opened up the era of motor. 
propelled transport. Today, 75 years later, with more than 100 million cars and 26 million trucks plying the world's high- 
ways, Daimler-Benz adhere to the same progressive principles and ideals which inspired these two great inventors 
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Puppeteer Sergei Obraztsov 


Obraztsov, 60, directs the Moscow puppet theater. Americans 
who have seen his wooden-headed troupe say when it makes its first 
U.S. visit in 1963 it will be as big a hit as the Moiseyev dancers. 


Jtare Look at a Brilliant Group 


THE ELITE 
OF RUSSIA 


The brilliance of recent Soviet achievement in science and 
the arts is, in great part, a reflection of the talent and 
insight of a small, influential group of Russians which 
has emerged as an elite, privileged class. This seems a 
paradox in the “‘classless’”” U.S.S.R. But the practical 
consideration of individual achievement—in any field 
from weapons to weight-lifting—has long since defeated 
the philosophy of rigid equality. First, politicians and 
the military used their own power to aggrandize them- 
selves. Then, in the nuclear and space race, scientists 
became essential to the state; in the race for world pres- 
tige artists and athletes proved useful. So they joined 
the elite and today are rewarded with public admiration 
and economic benefits. Nikita Khrushchev said it bluntly 
in 1959: “It is for his intelligence, creative abilities and 


constructive work that we love and promote a man.” 

But even in the U.S.S.R. the achievements of the elite 
are better known than their faces and personalities. Pre- 
sented on these pages, in an exclusive portrait gallery, 
are some of these seldom photographed Soviet citizens. 
Some, like Ballerina Plisetskaya, were born into the thin 
layer of czarist elite. Others, like Mathematician Pon- 
tryagin and Actress Zavialova, rose from peasant obscu- 
rity. Some threaded their way safely through political 
shifts—Novelist Leonov, Surgeon Bakulev. Others suf- 
fered under harsh Stalinism—Tupolev was arrested and 
so was Kapitza. Today most of them enjoy unprecedented 
freedom in their work and also enjoy the varied ameni- 
ties oflered the elite in Russia—state honors, decora- 
tions, chauffeur-driven cars and dachas in the country. 


Photographed by PHILIPPE HALSMAN 





Pl anema k EV Andrei Tupolev 


With a mouthful of gold teeth gleaming more brightly than his medals, 
the grand old man of Soviet aviation fingers a model of one of 

the myriad aircraft he has designed. Tupolev helped build a glider in 
1910 when he was 22 and has never looked back. In the 1920s 


he pioneered metal aircraft design, built the ANT-4 which in 1929 made 
a Moscow-to-New York flight via Seattle. Imprisoned in the ’30s 

on Stalin’s order, he was later pardoned and put to designing 
military aircraft. The biggest passenger airplane in the world bears his 
initials—the turboprop TU-114. To Photographer Halsman he 

was ‘just like somebody’s friendly old uncle, jovial and chuckly.” 
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Engineer-Physicist eier Kapitza 
A versatile and independent scientist, Kapitza, 76, 
has worked brilliantly on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. He was at Cambridge, England 
for 13 years. In 1946 he was arrested for refusing 
to work on nuclear weapons, released when 
Stalin died. He pioneered the study of the 
behavior of matter at extremely low temperatures. 


Top ( ;hem 1 st Nikolai Semenov Ma them atı Ü 1 AM Ivan M. Vinogradov 


A suave, good-humored man of the world, Semenov, 64, was the first Many mathematicians consider Vinogradov, 69, 
Soviet Russian to win a Nobel Prize. In 1956 he shared it with the world’s best analytical numbers theorist. 
Britain’s Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, for having worked out the explanation Though so far out that it has no practical 

of the basic chain-reaction mechanism of explosive processes. A application in itself, this field profoundly affects 
scientific delegate to the 1958 Geneva conference on detection of nuclear much modern mathematics. Normally serious, 
explosions, he is now working at the Institute of Chemical Vinogradov once livened an international 

Physics, Moscow, on chemical plastics and fibers for consumer products. conference by playfully lifting a grand piano. 





Scientific Surge 


S ur g EeON Aleksandr Bakulev 


Holder of both the Stalin prize and the 

Lenin prize for his work in heart and lung surgery, 
Bakulev, 70, is even more important as a teacher 
and administrator who helped the rapid 
development of Soviet surgery after its vast 
disorganization in World War II. He himself served 
in evacuation hospitals throughout the war. 


Space Spokesman zLeonid 1. Sedov Nuclear Physicist nikotai Bogolyubov 


The 53-year-old head of Soviet space and satellite One of the world’s best theoretical physicists, Bogolyubov, 51, 

projects is an expert in aerodynamics and works at the Dubna institute for nuclear research. He made his first 
the mechanics of gases in outer space. An affable, reputation as a mathematician and also turned later to physics. 
well-traveled linguist, Sedov told an In 1958 he read a report of an American theory on superconductivity of 
international group in Copenhagen in 1955 that metals, worked out an alternative mathematical conclusion 

Russia would have a satellite in orbit in which gave new insight into elementary particles. Bogolyubov 

1957-58. On Oct. 4, 1957, Sputnik I went up. speaks English, is an amateur expert on French songs. 
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R 1 S 1 ng Sta l’ Shura Zavialova 


Zavialova epitomizes for filmgoers the Soviets’ idealized 

“girl next door,” a beautiful peasant full of romance and dreams. 
Stagestruck from birth, she wangled a trip from her 
forester-father’s village to Leningrad in 1954, ostensibly to visit an 
aunt. There she won her way into a theatrical institute and 
repertory, made five films in two years and now at 25 isa star. 


Elegant Ballerina maya Plseiskaya 


Plisetskaya is second only to the fabled Ulanova as a star of 

the prestigious Bolshoi Ballet. Born in 1926 into a family 

of artists, she succeeded by force of relentless ambition and 
brilliant artistry. Ballet lovers especially admire her for elegance 
of movement, her extraordinary leaps. Her most famous 

role is the classic Swan Lake, which she danced in the U.S. in 1959. 





Exciting New Talent 
in Burgeoning Arts 


Husband-and-\ Movie Team 


Sergei Bondarchuk and Irina Skobtseva 


The Bondarchuks occupy an important position in Russia’s 
expanding film industry—he as one of the country’s best 
actor-directors, she as the Russian Marilyn Monroe. 

Sex appeal has seldom preoccupied Russian moviegoers but 
now shows signs of infiltrating the films. The couple, 

both serious actors, met costarring in Othello in 1955. 


Dramatiec Actress yulia Borisova 
The coveted Red Banner of Labor, seldom awarded to actors, 
s year-old Borisova for distinction in 23 roles 
at Moscow’s Vakhtangov theater. An unassuming wife 
and mother, she came to New York last year for the premiere 
of her film, The Idiot, dropped a nickel in the Hudson 
River as a good luck charm to bring her back to New York. 
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Intelleetual 
Muscle Man 


Yuri Vlasov 


The last Olympics confirmed 
Vlasov, 24, as the strong- 
est man in the world—he 
beat the world’s best weight 
lifters with a total lift 

of 1,1841%4 pounds. He once 
thought weight-lifting was 
“‘coarse and pointless,’’ but 
was talked into trying it 

by his buddies at military 
academy when the team 
was one man short. By 1959 
he was breaking records. 
No mere muscle man, he is 
an aviation engineer and 
speaks fluent French. 
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Sculptor 
Sergei Konenkov 


For 20 years Konenkov 
worked in New York’s 
Greenwich Village, but he 
returned to Russia in 1945 
where now, at 86, he is 
revered as the patriarch of 
Soviet sculpture. He loves 
the look of weathered wood, 
often works with an ax to 
convert tree stumps into 
statues. He lives 

with his wife in Moscow in a 
big garden apartment full 
of hand-carved furniture and 
almost-mystic figures like 
The Prophet above. For 
recreation he rides in the 
country, occasionally plays 
a tune on the harmonica. 








Courageous 
Novelist 


Konstantin Paustovsky 


A romantic novelist 
admired by young writers, 
Paustovsky, 69, champions 
literary freedom, has 

stuck his neck out to defend 
others against oflicial 
criticism. His memoirs will 
be published in the U.S. 


Complex 
Writer 


Leonid Leonov 


Many Western critics look 
on Leonov, 62, as the finest 
living Russian writer. His 
complex style, reminiscent 
of Dostoevsky, runs through 
famous novel, The Thief, 
written in 1927 and published 
in the U.S. last year. 


A Blind 
Master 


Lev Pontryagin 


Blinded in an ex 

when he was 14, Pontry 
52, learned to do 
complicated mathematical 
calculations in his head. His 
seamstress mother, an 
amazing woman, taught 
herself foreign languages so 
she could read scientific 
works to her son and put 
into scientific writing 
the formulas he developed. 
His most famous 
work is in topology, his 
current interest in 
theories upon which guidance 
mechanisms depend. 
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Jinest eine valute 


ZZ Hr world 


Vienna, celebrated birthplace of 
the Waltz, is also the home of the 
world famous EUMIG cine cam- 
eras and projectors. 

Here is the latest arrival from 
EUMIG, a brand new camera that 
is destined for stardom - the 
EUMIG C 5 zoom-reflex. 
Distortion-free zoom-lens 1:1.8 / 
f = 10-40 mm with 14 elements. 
Batterie-powered no-wind motor. 
Thru-the-lens reflex viewing with 
no parallax problem, free from 
flicker. 

Fully automatic electric eye, indi- 
vidually adjustable. 
Simultaneous recording of image 
and sound with 

the EUMIG Tape Recorder 


the best eyaleihate; 
ashave ever had! 
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MEN! Use Old Spice After Shave Lotion and your face will feel 
cool and refreshed after every shave. It contains special ingredi- 
ents to protect and stimulate your skin. It heals tiny razor nicks. 
With the masculine Old Spice scent, it feels good, clean and brisk. 
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RUSSIAN ELITE conrınueo 


How the New 
Soviet Elite 
Lives ıt Up 


The members of Russia’s elite of achievement, some of whom are 
shown in Philippe Halsman’s distinguished portrait portfolio on the 
preceding pages, are the Soviet intellectual upper crust. They are men 
and women who could be plucked from their native habitat and 
dropped among their counterparts in the West without causing a rip- 
ple, except perhaps of admiration. Members of this accomplished and 
highly privileged group ride in shiny cars, make up the glittering first 
night audience at contemporary drama, pack the Bach concerts and 
invent jokes about the taste of the officer corps and the politicians, 
with whom they seldom mix except at official receptions. 

Their freedom stems from their individual ability and the state’s 
recognition of it. ‘They even walk differently from other Russians,” 
says a Western observer. They walk like free men, with the ease of 
personal security.” This security is not automatic, not necessarily 
permanent, and not extended to many. Thousands of talented Soviet 
citizens pursue a bleak life at the mercy of bureaucratic control. Only 
those at the top of their professions hold the power which their ability 
won and the freedom which they demand to get on with their work. 

Much of their freedom is new; it came with the post-Stalin thaw, 
in which there seemed a genuine attempt to be rational, to raise 
standards—often along Western lines. Soviet film stars suddenly be- 
gan to look like women instead of tractors, writers like Dudintsev 
felt safe to publish books critical of the bureaucrats, like Not by 
Bread Alone. A young scientist could scoff at Lysenko’s infamous 
genetic theories as ‘so bad Stalin must have written them himself.” 
Russia’s intellectuals, their ranks criminally decimated by Stalinist 
purges, never quite disappeared and they were aware that the West 
considered the Soviets barbarians. The honeymoon of the heady 
days began to end with the alarmed Kremlin crackdown after Buda- 
pest, but things have not returned to the bad old Stalinist days. 

Today’s elite is growing, fed by the nationwide talent hunt for 
the sort of skill Khrushchev needs to fight the Cold War. Because 

social position is determined by 


Marrying job status, even family ties are 

z secondary in significance. Social 

the Boss’s climbing as the West knows it is 
virtually impossible, though a few 

Daughter young men have a try at it by mar- 


rying the boss’s daughter (notably 
Alexei Adzhubei of /zvestia, a good journalist in his own right, who 
married Khrushchev’s daughter) and a few ambitious wives curdle 
the atmosphere by giving what the still prim Russian society considers 
too many parties. 

Not that they can’t afford it. Though upper-class Russian salaries 
by Western standards are low, their recipients pay little or no taxes, 
live in low-rent apartments, have professional clubs and villas in 
the country. The actual spread of income between elite and laborer is 
very high. A young Soviet physicist with 10 years’ experience makes 
almost 10 times as much as a common laborer, for example; in the 
U.S. the ratio is about five to one. There are also surprising oppor- 
tunities to pick up extra cash by doing extra jobs— writing mono- 
graphs, heading committees, even selling fruit raised in country villas. 
“*Moonlighting” (i.e., holding two jobs) is so common that a current 
Moscow joke asks, “Is it possible to live on one’s salary?” and the 
reply is, ‘‘Perhaps, but we won’t know until someone tries it.” 

As the rubles pile up, the problem arises of how to spend them. 
Many top-ranking men have only two-room apartments, and Space- 
man Yuri Gagarin was given the comparative luxury of a four-room 
one only after he had successfully circled the globe. Luxury simply 
does not exist and the increasing flow of consumer goods falls far 
short of demands. Members of the intelligentsia hungry for truly 
beautiful possessions even search for them in the death notices, hop- 
ing to pounce on the heirs of a known collector and buy up his 
treasures at fabulous prices. Those permitted to travel buy eagerly 
abroad, and one mark of an important man is his Dacron shirt or 
bow tie—mute evidence that he has been somewhere lately. 

Not all the elite are overly concerned with such considerations. 
They are not a leisure class. They ‘work like hell,’ as a Western 
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RUSSIAN ELITE conrnueo 


diplomat puts it, and for the most part are a dedicated group con- 
cerned far more with their work than with money, politics, or the 
Cold War. They also tend to be isolated. Stalin’s pathological obses- 
sion with security kept each group separate. Scientists lived in one 
set of apartments, writers in another, painters in another. They even 
had segregated vacation areas. It was a hermetically sealed guild or 
cellular structure, and the lack of interchange of ideas froze not only 
taste (Victorian tassel-fringed lamps) but also knowledge in a frus- 
trated, inverted concentration upon what already existed. 

Lately there has been a noticeable breakdown of this cellular struc- 
ture. Not only have the elite traveled more widely abroad, but they 
have also broken down some of the rigid segregation at home. Cre- 

ative artists tend to knoweach oth- 
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Gunshy er, perhaps because of their need 

nn to express individual dignity in a 
Tropical collective society (Sviatoslav Rich- 

ter, for example, courageously 

Fauna turned up to play Chopin at the 


funeral of Pasternak, despite the 
prevailing official disapproval of that poet-novelist), but today there 
is evidence that the Kremlin has grasped the importance of cross- 
pollenization of ideas, of the mutual benefit to be derived from the 
conversations of experts in all fields with each other. 

This trend has not progressed far enough to allow the normally 
gregarious Russian anything approaching Western-style freedom of 
social movement, or normal uninhibited exchange with foreigners. 
Even today Photographer Halsman’s feat in photographing some of 
the elite was compared by a long-time Moscow resident with that of 
photographing “‘gun-shy tropical fauna in their native habitat.’” Hals- 
man’s fame as a photographer undoubtedly helped, as did his patience 
—-he waited a month for permission to do the scientists. But when it 
came, he was besieged by eager young assistants pleading with him to 
‘‘come photograph my boss, t00,”’ and he was met by more courtesy 
than suspicion. (*‘One man swept all the papers off his desk, but I 
have seen American scientists do that too.) Now Halsman is prepar- 
ing a show of his pictures which he hopes will go on tour in Russia, 
where the masses will get a good look at their own Russian elite. 


ANOTHER NEW HONEYWELL CONTROL 
DEVELOPMENT TO GIVE YOU BETTER 


PRODUCTS AT LOWER COST 


The new Honeywell ElectroniK 17 gives you pre- 
cision measurement and control for cost-cutting 
automated process operation. And besides new ease 
of conversion and maintenance, the ElectroniK 17 
offers =0.25% calibrated accuracy, foolproof re- 
balancing, and the proved operating convenience 
of modular construction. 


A unique new rebalancing element replaces com- 
plicated slidewires. Case module fits standard 19” 
relay rack. Construction allows easy interchange of 
strip chart, circular chart and circular scale com- 
ponents. Chassis can be pulled to service position 
without tools and without interrupting operation. 


Saw The ElectroniK 17 is one of many Honeywell 
Unique Stranducer Controls to bring you new savings, new product 
rebalancing unit uses quality. See your nearby Honeywell field engineer. 
strain gage principle 

to achieve infinite 

resolution, longer life, HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL: Sales and service ofjices in all principal cities of 
and is unaffected by the world. Manufacturing in Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, 
ambients up to 130°F. United Kingdom and United States. 





Fut n Ooitel Photographer Halsman and Strongman Yuri Vlasov strike identical 
proud poses after the picture session in Moscow. Latvian-born 
Since iss Halsman speaks Russian but had not visited the country since 1915. 
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BANGKOK’S HEART 
is “Great Lord River” 
which marches through 
city’s center and 
provides the market 
place. Here countless 
craft of buyer and seller 
form a floating throng. 


IITH OFA SERIES 
CITIES OF THE WORLD 


BANGKOK: CITY 
OF TEMPTATION 


by JAMES MORRIS 


\ OST cities have a soul of sorts, but not many put it 
ı on public display. The soul of Bangkok is there for 
all to venerate, inhabiting a carved wooden pillar in the 
shrine called Lak Muang, and surrounded always by dev- 
otees. You walk past a gas station to get there, across 
the road from the Temple of the Emerald Buddha. and 
around the modest little structure a perpetual bustling, 
jostling and merriment greets you. The lottery men urge 
their tickets on you, for this is a very lucky spot. The men 
with wicker bird cages invite you to buy merit by releas- 
ing a captive sparrow. A soldier buttonholes you to prac- 
tice his English. A boozy mendicant seeks some practical 
form of sympathy. A throng of divine children wants to 
have its picture taken. All is spiced and smiling commo- 
tion at the shrine of the civic soul. 

Inside the courtyard, to the soft beat of a drum, the 
jingle of.bells, the clash of cymbals and the wheezing of 
an oboe, three or four elderly dancing girls, in all the 


shimmering glitter of Siamese temple costume, aıe pır- 
forming the stylized evolutions of a dance-drama: here is 
the elephant, a middle-aged performer with tusks on her 
head, moving in a slow, high-footed, elephantine prance; 
and here is the hero, a buxom 40, heavily rouged, grin- 
ning irrepressibly and flourishing a sword with vim but 
not much menace; and there beside the stage is the band, 
squatting on the floor with its strange and beguiling in- 
struments, tinkling and thudding and bumping and gasp- 
ing, playing away with lively enthusiasm and sometimes 
winking at you through the melody. Nearby there is a 
snack counter, lined with bilious bottles of beverages and 
preserves, and a stall where you may buy flowers, tokens, 
talismans, joss sticks or infallible horoscopes; and the 
whole yard is crammed and cluttered with citizens—citi- 
zens grand and citizens very humble, citizens in smart 
uniforms and citizens in cotton pajamas, citizens so old 
they look like shriveled brown chestnuts, citizens doubled 
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hotels, thousands 
of cars. Yet she 
remains a country 
capital, equatorial, 
on the forest’s edge. 
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NEW BANGKOK is 
evidenced by railroad 
stations, airport, smart 


BANGKOK CONTINUED 


up with giggles before the stage. A pungent smell of curry and smolder 
hangs upon the air, and always above the hubbub flows the hollow 
liquid music of the orchestra. 

And there in the middle of it all, neon-lit in an alcove, is the sacred 
pillar itself, the spirit of Bangkok. Before it stands a table of offerings: 
a pig’s head on a platter, an egg upon a dish, a bowl of aromatic petals, 
a vase of blossoms. Around it people lovingly move, kneeling with 
prayer rattles, burning joss sticks, arranging flowers, whispering, think- 
ing, or just staring. There is nothing queer, ominous or forbidding about 
this sanctuary. It feels the happiest and friendliest of shrines; and this 
is only proper, for Bangkok is the happiest of the world’s great cities. 

It is temperament, not environment. The city lies in an alluvial swamp. 
The generous Menam Chao Phraya— Great Lord River—flows down to 
the Gulf of Thailand in a soggy welter, as the Mississippi sprawls 
through the sultry U.S. South. The plain around Bangkok is alldampness 
—rice fields and water buffaloes, creeks and water reeds—and into the 
capital itself the wet oozes in a web of canals and back streams. In 
Bangkok you are never far from the water’s edge. The klongs, or canals, 
of the city are its drains, its ditches, its irrigation canals, its fishponds, 
its swimming pools and often its highways too. Bangkok is full of the 













splash of swimmers, the gurgle of passing currents, the swish of oars 
and the chug of barges. Grandly through the city’s heart strides the 
great river itself, thronged with sampans, ferryboats, daintily decorated 
tourist launches, rafts of teak from the upland forests, deep-sea ships 
from the China Sea, slender gray warships and Edwardian tugs. And out- 
side Bangkok, in the deep green purlieus of the city, the water people 
live in the damp woods, their houses knee-deep in muddy water, their 
crumbling temples strangled in wet foliage, their children born to boats 
and mudlarks, their morning markets assembled in flotillas of canoes, 
their housewives paddling elegantly about in straw lamp-shade hats, 
like marsh insects out of the rushes. Bangkok is not, like Venice, part 
city and part sea. She has her streets and railways, her automobiles and 
her trolley cars, and each year more canals are filled in and paved; but 
she still feels unmistakably subject to the Great Lord River. 

This makes for mosquitoes, humidity, voluptuous ease and tolerance. 
Bangkok, though it was founded as Thailand’s capital in war and blood- 
shed, is an easygoing metropolis. The coups-d’etat that punctuate its 
affairs are usually bloodless and sometimes almost unnoticed. It is true 
that only 15 years ago the young King Ananda was found dead in Bang- 
kok with a bullet in his forehead. It is true that at one time the Bangkok 


BANGKOK’S BLEND 
of old and new, 

of man-made and 
natural, of East and 
West, shows not least 
where the public 
buildings stand amidst 
tropical foliage that 
once was part of jungle. 
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police, using helicopters, were mixed up in a most profitable bootleg 
opium racket. It is true that even today martial law is in force, that the 
members of the National Assembly are officially nominated, and that 
open warfare is onlya few miles away in Laos. Nevertheless the flavor of 
Bangkok ’s life is relaxed, humorous and benign and the shifts and vitu- 
perations of politics are regarded by most ordinary citizens with detach- 
ment. There is not much hunger in Bangkok and not much desperate 
hardship in a city blessed always with warmth, water and palm-thatch— 
and so rich in nutriment that sometimes, after a heavy rain, you find ed- 
ible fish splashing about in the puddles. It is a city fond of animals, of 
fun, of company, of an evening out ora meal beside the river. Until a few 
yearsagoitwasfamousforitsopium dens and venal pleasure.houses; and 
though things have t'ghtened lately, the enterprising visitor may still en- 
joy, astthe London clubman said of his own experiences, “all the delights 
mank'nd is heir to, excepting only the joys of childbirth.” The Thais have 
asecond name for their capital—Krung-thep, meaning City of the’ Angels. 

In Bangkok, almost any evening, you may stumble across a shadow 
play in some temple courtyard, with a multitude of children wide-eyed 
among the shrines and towers and a marvelous air of innocent enjoy- 
ment. You may watch the state dancers performing, with impeccable 
ritual, the ancient dramas that are the glory of Thai art: the sword fights so 
ferocious that the steel flashes, the monkey figures so diabolical that the 
stage shakes, the heroines of exquisite long-fingered grace, the gestures 
and maneuvers of infinite meaning and lofty nomenclature— “The Sal- 





utation of the Celestials,” “The Wind Sways the Tops of the Plantain 
Leaves,” “The Hare Admires the Moon.” You may go toa Thai boxing 
match, enlivened by vigorous incidental music, in which the contestants 
not only punch each other, but also kick, hack and trip with gusto 
(though it is, as one manual of the sport observes severely, “forbidden 
to bite”). You may eata mild Thai curry at the inky water’s edge, served 
by giggly girls in jeans, or you may penetrate the flash, flare and glare 
of Bangkok’s Chinatown to eat a stately ten-course meal in all the rich 
ambiance of /’haute cuisine. Day goes down in Bangkok with a sigh of 
enjoyment, a rustle of salacity, a wink and a white napkin. Itis a place of 
courteous smiles, temptation, beautiful nights and thoughtful late morn- 
ings. It is, for the susceptible alien, a city of delicious stimulation, a city 
where—in a week, a month, a lifetime of escape—he never once feels 
prosaically at home. 

This charm of temperament is partly climatic, partly historical. It 
is climatic because, though Bangkok may feel sticky to the visitor from 
the West, her air is really kind and fructifying, blessing these fortunate 
people with health and reasonable prosperity. It is historical because 
Bangkok has never been subjected to colonialdominance and has escaped 
those tortured recriminations, self-doubts and embarrassments that are 
the aftermath of empire. 

Both elements are instantly apparent in the feel and appearance of the 
place. Bangkok, 13 degrees north of the Equator, is preeminently a 
tropic city, sprawling and ill-coordinated, as though it were stretched 
beside the river in the shade of the palms, with a long drink in one hand 
and a fly whisk in the other. It is a metropolis without a center, shapeless 
and flaccid. Your taxi (a Japanese three-wheeler, neat and toylike) 
bounces you breathlessly and interminably along its bumpy streets, over 
athousand canals, down a thousand alleys, through a labyrinth of face- 
less streets until at last, with a triumphant blast of its little exhaust 
and a delighted smile from the driver, it deposits you at the wrong destina- 
tion. The main thoroughfares of the city seem endless and identical, ex- 
tending from suburb to suburb, and only occasionally given distinction 
by a modernistic memorial—a bronze plumed king on horseback, a 
fountain ora plaza. Most of Bangkok is contained within a curve of the 


. river, and from some vantage points you can see how her business houses, 


warehouses and banks mostly cluster along the water’s edge. But at 
street level she feels a patternless confusion, the points of the compass 
seem lost forever, and you never know whether you are approaching the 
comfortable green districts where the embassies reside (with their lawn- 
sprinklers and their monumental flagpoles), or whether you are about to 
topple into the sleaziest of back-yard klongs. 


ANGKOK has all the trappings of Western civilization: smart 
hotels, television, cars by the hundred thousand, club sandwiches, 

jazz, air conditioning. It remains, though, a hot equatorial capital, loved 
by Joseph Conrad, and commemorated by Somerset Maugham in a doz- 
en hot, equatorial stories. A hint of the marsh, the jungle and teak for- 
est seeps evocatively into Bangkok, and one of the celebrated sights of 
the place isthe Saovapha snake farm, wherethe cobras and banded kraits 
live in small white domes like igloos, coiled in loathsome intimacy or 
swimming with suave arrogance in the water ditch that surrounds their 
pit. This is an Oriental capital, suggestive, exotic, with a dark orchid 
beauty. “What do you call that flower?” I once heard an Englishman ask 
a Bangkok flower seller, pointing to a blossom in the corner of his stall. 
The man smiled gravely. ‘“We callit the lotus flower, Master,” he replied. 
To the sense of strange excitement, the sovereignty and monarchy of 

a royal capital powerfully contribute. Not far from the shrine of Lak 
Muang stands the Grand Palace of the Thai kings, a mile square and 
wonderfully spectacular, with its attendant temples and its towering 
shrines, its City of Forbidden Women, its high fretted walls like an 
eastern Kremlin, its snake-eaves and its high-pitched roofs, its shuttered 
living quarters and its throne halls. And down by the river, high and 
dry in wooden sheds, stand the royal barges—marvelous peaked craft, 
with swan and seven-headed serpent prows, in which on ceremonial 
occasions, high on elaborate platforms and rowed by men in dreamlike 
liveries, the kings of Thailand and their honored guests parade down- 
stream in a glow of majesty. (“‘FORBIDDEN,” says an endearingly 
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misspelled notice beside these splendid craft. ‘DO NOT TO CLIMB ON 
THE ROYAL BARDGES”’). 

The old magic of royalty pervades Bangkok. This has only been a 
capital since the 18th Century, but everywhere there are monuments of 
kings—statues or trophies, palaces or charities, a temple rebuilt or a 
shrine embellished. Everywhere the royal touch is apparent, in every 
national activity, from the race course to the national theater. Princely 
names are inescapable, for the Thai monarchy is nothing if not versatile: 
there are princely newspapermen and princely composers, princely dip- 
lomats and princely authors, a princely hairdresser and a princely racing 
motorist, princes of advanced Western views, of Oxford ties and Ivy 
League jackets, princes of such reticent eminence that they rarely ven- 
ture from their mansions, or sit cloistered in scholarship among antique 
manuscripts and priceless works of art. King Bhumibol IX himself is 
a clarinet player of professional standard, and his queen is as strikingly 
beautiful as any Paris model. 

And this kingly city remains very much a capital. Men of many races 
live in Bangkok, but she does not feel a cosmopolitan city; she remains, 
for all her westernization, overwhelmingly and unshakably Thai. She 
is mistress of her own land, her own culture, her own language, her 
own alphabet (32 vowels and 44 consonants), her own fleets and armies, 
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BUDDHA ceclines in 
massive glory in 
Bangkok’s vast temple 
of Wat Po. The 
reclining Buddha, 

160 feet long, is 

serene amidst the 
temple’s modern clutter 
of refreshment stalls, 
loungers and tourists. 


her own exchequer. Thailand is a member of the Western alliance and 
the seat of SEATO but Bangkok is no mere puppet capital. More than 
most of her peers, she feels self-contained and dynastic. Like London, she 
has never been conquered. Like Peking, she is the heart ofaa civilization. 
Like Stockholm, she does not care for brute strength. Like Paris, she 
is always fun. 


ND LIKE Rome, she is a city of religion. Above all it is the genius 
of Buddhism that keeps Bangkok great, coloring her architecture 
with grace, style and delicacy and making her a city that few visitors can 
remember without affection and respect. The Buddhism of Bangkok is 
not an awful or oppressive faith. It is friendly, familiar, everyday. It is 
a religion still in its prime, accepted by citizens at all levels of sophisti- 
cation and so generally honored that most young men of Bangkok, for 
three months of their lives, shave their heads, put on saffron robes and 
submit to the 227 rules of monastic discipline. The attitudes it fosters 
are liberal and tolerant. Women suffer no discriminations. Polygamy, 
though no longer common, is permitted. Christian churches have been 
active for years. The Chinese minority, though it endured a spate of 
prejudice after the war, now freely flourishes. Changes of regime are re- 
ceived with a shrug of the shoulders and an optimistic smile. It is as 
though a haze of some soothing, calming substance, a miasma of gentle- 
ness, has been released from all the temples and monasteries of the cap- 
ital, to linger among the back alleys like a benediction. 
To sense it at its most alluring, go to the royal temple ofthe Emerald 
Buddha, the Wat Phra Keo, on a Sunday morning, when it is thrown 
open for public worship. This is one of the most breath-taking and 


beguiling of all religious buildings. It is a paradigm of everything you 
can imagine as Siamese—all the vivacity, all the glitter, all the color, all 
the charm, thrown together with such proliferation of fancy that when 
you walk through the outer gate and see its little world of marvels before 
you, all you can do is lean against a pillar with delight. There are the 
enchanting golden fauns, part bird, part beast, part human, that stand 
as archetypes of Bangkok in almost every travel poster. There are the 
demon sentinels, 20 feet tall, with their gigantic staves, their crested 
helmets and their toothy faces. There are the nine blunt columns that 
represent the planets, and all around you there are stone elephants and 
cows, bronze lions, painted giants and colored monkeys, sinuous gilded 
serpents, pillars of wonderful elaboration, steps of delicate solemnity, 
with a glint of sun and a whisper of leaves and a soft entrancing clinking 
of wind bells. A quaint little sculptured hermit squats upon a pedestal. 
A throng of country folk, gaily dressed and clutching flowers, moves 
across the courtyard to its devotions. 

Hemmed in by all this legendary splendor stands the temple itself, 
with the Emerald Buddha, a small jasper image, high and mysterious 
above the hall. Here each Sunday morning hundreds of citizens come to 
pray. Some are burning joss sticks outside the temple door. Some are 
placing votive flowers in vases. Many are simply sitting in contemplative 
silence upon the temple floor, in twos or threes or families—reposed, 
contented, and so reverent that nobody would presume to stand before 
that divine image, and newcomers enter the sacred presence on all fours. 
Ceremonial drums stand beside the door, embellished with big bronze 
frogs. A grandfather clock beneath the Buddha was presented by Queen 
Victoria. The walls are gorgeous with painted battles, boats, state ele- 
phants, shrines, miracles and processions. But the atmosphere of the 
Temple of the Emerald Buddha is not grand at all; it breathes a spirit of 
gay, light-footed, unpretentious comfort. 

Such gaiety and effervescence spring like a song from most of the 
Bangkok temples—whose fragile but gorgeous silhouettes speckle the 
skyline wherever you look. The Temple of the Dawn, Wat Arun, which 
stands in brilliant command beside the river, turns out when you ap- 
proach it to be covered all over with pieces of cheap colored china. The 
vast temple of Wat Po, an untidy ramble of courtyards, cloisters, refresh- 
ment stalls, gardens, crones, monks and loungers, contains the great 
effigy of the Reclining Buddha, 160 feet long and indescribably serene. 
There is a temple shaped like a Chinese junk and a temple on its own 
artificial mountain and a temple dedicated to the art of meditation, 
where you may watch aspirants practicing the correct rhythms of con- 
templative walk. Outside one temple stand the red teak pillars of a 
giant swing, relic of an ancient festival. Beside another rises a gigantic 
standing Buddha, 40 feet high and made of yellow cement. Eighty life- 
size figures, disciples of the Buddha, stand hauntingly in the half light 
of the Wat Sutat. A bone of the Buddha himself, brought from India in 
1899, is preserved in the Wat Saket. 

Nothing on earth can rival the variety, fantasy and exuberance of 
these myriad shrines. They make Bangkok the most fascinating of all 
sightseeing cities, the most constantly surprising, the most refreshing. 
And more important, they testify to the vision and energy of her reli- 
gion. Nothing in her temples feels touristic, artificial or mercenary. All 
is enviably real. 


ANGKOK is a great port, a military headquarters, a university 
city. Her airport is busy and modern. Her royal palaces are air- 
conditioned. She has two large railway stations and many cinemas 
and her cars are imported from the Western world. Yet she remains, 
in an obscure but persistent way, a country kind of capital. The forest 
lies at her back door and in the most soignee& part of the city—at Hyde 
Park Corner, say, or Fifth Avenue at 57th Street—a market assembles 
boisterously each weekend, with mounds of vivid victuals and peculiar 
vegetable stinks. Each year the streets grow and the traffic thickens but 
the klongs, still intersecting the metropolis like a web of water, bring to 
its very heart a sense of rural intimacy. Bangkok is lined with green and 
spattered with water and on every park bench the lovers while away their 
evenings in postures of classic Oriental grace, she demurely cross-legged, 
he leaning over her lithe and supple, like a prince in an ivory miniature. 
In the northern part ofthe city, near the National Assembly building, 
there lies the Bangkok zoo and here you may taste to perfection the civic 
air of sparkling inconsequence. It is a place of pools, lawns and open-air 
restaurants. Its bushes are clipped into cocky animal images, and its trees 


are festooned with fairy lights. Two things in particular give this zoo a 
symbolic quality, and make it happily characteristic of the capital. 

The first is the presence within its gardens, shackled beneath a private 
panoply, of the king of Thailand’s white elephant. He was elevated to 
the peerage in 1959, under the title Phra Savet Bhumibol Pahana and 
he stands there the year round, looking plump but lonely, munching 
hay and accepting the respectful plaudits of the populace. 

The second symbolic factor of the Bangkok zoo is provided by its gib- 
bons. They live in small private houses among the tree branches, and 
they are free to swing upon their chains from one tree to another, slid- 
ing along loose wires. They are animals of blithe and infectious mischief 
and often as you pace the pleasant walks, breathing the lotus air and 
fancying sweet idylis, one of these apes will suddenly swoop down- his 
chain upon you, zooming above your head with a chatter and a grimace 
and whisked away by his own momentum to the other end of the wire. 
It is rather unnerving the first time, but when you get to know them bet- 
ter, swinging about from tree to tree, setting the birds fluttering and the 
children giggling helplessly, laughing and chattering and twitching their 
tails in the sunshine—the jolly gibbons seem to express in their rollicking 
agility the very essence and emanation of Bangkok. 





BANGKOK’S SPIRIT comes alive in the swinging 
gibbons of the city’s zoo, which startle 
visitors by soaring mischievously overhead. 
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Precision fully automized 





Undisturbed by any outward influence 


Eterna-Matic remains reliable year 

after year. Entirely on its own accord, 

it offers modern men continuous, infallible 
certainty of knowing the right time. 


fulfils the highest demands for exemplary precision and individual 
design. Illustrated model: 18 ct. gold, self-winding, waterproof, 
with genuine gold figures, heavy Milanese gold bracelet and fitted 
with automatic calendar ( Ref. 706IVTB}136-1438). Same model 
in 18 ct. gold with leather strap, in steel with rolled gold top and 
in stainless steel. Same model without date. 


The Centenaire “61” is the latest creation in the 
Eterna-Matic collection—the widest range of self- 
winding watches on the market! 


Automatic: The Centenaire “61” is fully wound at 
a flick of the wrist, for it is fitted with the revolu- 
tionary ball-bearingrotor— the exclusive and scienti- 
fically the most advanced self-winding system that 
guarantees unfailing accuracy 

Proverbial Precision: Eterna is the only factory to 
pass, with watches from serial production, the severe 


tests set by the Neuchatel Observatory— demanding 
aninfinitelyhigher degreeofaccuracythanthe Official 
Watch Testing Bureaux. These unique results, which 
were obtained with Centenaire models, make the 
Centenaire “61” a potential Observatory Chrono- 
meter. 

Extra-slim: Thanks to the perfect harmony of bezel 
and two-piece dial, the Centenaire “61” is one ofthe 
thinnest automatic watches ın the world: at the same 
time ensuring fullest protection to the movement. 
Automatic Calendar: The date changes automatically 
at midnight. In months with less than 31 days the 
date is set by simply pulling out and pushing back 


the winding crown. This astonishing little gadget is 
yet further proof of the paramount qualities of the 
Eterna - Matic. 

Unmatched Elegance: The winding crown in auto- 
matic standard models merely sets the hands— in 
calendar models it corrects the date as well. Hence, 
the hidden crown which gives it the appearance of 
a typical automatic watch. The narrow bezel makes 
for extra-slim elegance! 

International Guarantee: Like all Eterna- Matics, the 
Centenaire ‘“61” enjoys the privilege of an interna- 
tional guarantee which offers the specialized Eterna 
service in over 130 countries throughout the world. 
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Where Shakespeare Lived and Lives 


In the gardens beside 

the Avon, a statue 

of Shakespeare (right, 
background) looks 

down on the figure of one 
of his most famous 
characters, Prince Hal, 
who holds aloft the crown 
he later wore. These 

are among several such 
figures in a group. 


Photographed for 
LIFE International 
by HANK WALKER 


Behind 
the Scenes a 


Stratford 





Into the Elizabethan town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 91 miles from 
London, more than 250,000 tourists from all the world pour each 
year to walk the streets that Shakespeare walked and, if they can 
crowd into the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, to see his plays. This 
year Stratford’s 102nd season of Shakespearean presentations is 
exciting extraordinary attention partly because of the dedicated 
direction of Peter Hall, partly because of the magnetic stage pres- 
ence of Actor Christopher Plummer. On the following pages, LIFE 
International goes behind the scenes of the theater and the town. 
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In a brutal rehearsal, Richard III (Plummer) kicks out viciously at 
a messenger (Eric Flynn) who, the king mistakenly believes, 
has brought him additional unhappy news from the field of battle. 


An Unhappy King 


Is a Happy Success 


Among the memorable hits ofthe 1961 Stratford-upon-Avon 
season (which will run into December) is the vivid historical 
tragedy Richard III, with the 31-year-old Christopher Plum- 
mer, a Canadian, portraying Richard as an inwardly tor- 
tured mortal driven by his physical infirmities to prove him- 
self as monarch and man. When the play opened, a few days 
after the rehearsal pictured on these two pages, London 
critics were unanimous in their praise: Plummer ‘‘makes the 
lines sing,” said one, and another declared that Richard III 
was Stratford’s ‘“best-managed and best-acted production.” 


Discussing the rehearsal, Peter Hall High point of play is scene in which 
(left), the theater’s director, talks over Richard woos Lady Anne (Jill Dixon) 
a few fine points with William and attracts her despite his murder 
Gaskill, the director of Richard III. of her husband, Prince of Wales. 





His distorted body covered by a long black cape, dramatic moments, to plunge her sword into it. 
Richard bares his breast to the newly widowed But she drops the sword to the floor and, a few lines 
Lady Anne and begs her, in one of the play’s most later, she agrees to accept a ring from him. 


After the successful opening, Plummer 
gets an embrace from Leslie Caron, 
Hall’s wife, and a jubilant welcome by 
Hall to their post-show party. 
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STRATFORD conrınueo 


Past Is Present 
in a Quiet Town 


Older than history, Stratford-upon-Avon is a market place for 
the farms of the greenly tranquil surrounding countryside. But 
Shakespeare is its most important industry. Even the swans 
forever gliding on the Avon derive most of their livelihood from 
the theater-goers and the tourists who throng Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, the homes of his wife, his mother and his daughter, 
and the church where he lies buried beneath the inscription: 

Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare, 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

Blese be ye man y! spares thes stones 

And curst be he yt moves my bones. 
The shrines are maintained by a nonprofit trust, and Strat- 
ford, minimizing commercialism, remains as serene as the river. 


Enjoying Stratford’s calm, Peter Hall punts with his wife, Leslie 
Caron, on the Avon in the way he wooed her. In the 
background rises the tower of the church where Shakespeare rests. 








Stratford’s main street, seen from the tower of the chapel where First-act intermission of Hamlet at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre brings 


Shakespeare worshiped, is flanked by an Elizabethan garden (right the audience onto the terrace to sip their drinks and 
foreground), all that remains of Shakespeare’s home, the New Place. the swans to the terrace side for their accustomed feast of tidbits. 
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LA 
PACHANGA 


The Latins have always had an easier time celebrating 
the fact that there are two sexes who are attracted to 
each other. Their latest rite acknowledging the fact isan 
alternately sinuous and bone-crushing dance called La 
Pachanga. It is now reaching craze proportions. 

Based on centuries-old Cuban music, the dance steps 
were introduced at New York’s Latin-oriented Palla- 
dium by dance master Frank Piro, known in the trade as 
“Killer Joe.” He has earned the title: the dance is a com- 
bination of the samba, Charleston and Bunny Hop, is 
violently rough on both dancer and building. At the 
Palladium the floor moved so much during an instruc- 
tion period that LırE Photographer Yale Joel’s camera 
bounced out of his hand and hit him in the eye. Else- 
where, dance instructor Arthur Murray, worried about 
structural damage, teaches La Pachanga only to small 
groups. And Sherman Billingsley forbids La Pachanga 
at the Stork Club, saying simply: “When the dance 
floor becomes a jungle, that’s when T’Il close my place.” 


Dance master “Killer Joe” Piro, with a partner, 
shows La Pachanga axiom: ‘Relax and let your hips go.” 


Earnest ladies start to relax as they master beginning steps. 
Palladium offers free lessons on Wednesday nights. 
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Really gone, absorbed dancer bends knees, lifts foot, moves hands 
in wholly involved concentration despite the obstacle of her tight skirt. 


Earnest men start more awkwardly than the ladies, eventually catch up. 
Music comes from violins, flutes and strong bongo-drum beat. 
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FINAL MOMENTS before departure 

% show ship still tied up, tugs 
e E : Ü waiting pilots orders. P&O - 
Orient ships serve two thirds of 
the globe. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
PASSENGER LINE 


Almost every day of the year a P&0-Orient ship leaves one of the world’s great ports 





TUGS PULL 
DIAGONALLY 

TO COUNTERACT 
FLOW OF TIDE 


SHIP MOVES 
BODILY OUT FROM 
LANDING STAGE 


DIRECTION 
OF TIDE 





TUGS MOVE HER OUT BROADSIDE, PILOT GIVES ORDERS, but captain is still 





guard that the tide doesn’t swing fully responsible for anything and every- 
her too fast, too far. Between them thing that happens to his ship. Last year 
the P&O - Orient fleets have over P& O-Orient ships steamed a total distance 
200 years of hard-won experience. of 1.303,310 miles. 





SHIP REACHES MIDSTREAM, tugs prepare to 
cast off. Europe, the Mediterranean, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, 
Japan, the Pacific, The West Coast of America 
- all served by P&O - Orient. 





HEAD LINE IS CAST OFF as ship severs last connect- “SLOW AHEAD" is ordered to the engine room. 


ing link with land. This year, P & O - Orient Ship moves off under own power. P & OÖ - Orient 
passenger liners will call at more than 80 leading passenger liners are staffed by more than 10,000 
ports in 5 continents. officers and crew. 
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SPLIT-SECOND TIMING, with inch-perfect judgment on big ship departure: long practice makes it look all too 
yart of Captain, pilot and tug masters characterises each easy. P&O - Orient is the world’s largest passenger line. 


ORIENT 


LINES 





16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON SW1 
un _. - 130 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON EC3 





TUG PICKS UP PILOT, blasts farewell SHIP DRAWS INTO DISTANCE as visitors move away from landing stage. 
o big sister. P&O - Orient routes P&O - Orient Oriana (42,000 tons) and Canberra (45,000 tons) are the 
total 50,000 plus miles. two biggest liners built in Britain since the war. 
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FRENCH CHARM, DIPLOMACY AT ITS BEST: 


One of France’s most charming practitioners 
of diplomacy is Mme. Herve Alphand, 
wife of the French Ambassador to the 

U.S. Here she is seen enjoying the 
occasion fully and also delighting everyone 
who comes within her charmed circle. 
Among her willing victims are Eric 
Johnston, onetime U.S. Ambassador 





(left, above), and Jose Maria de Areilza, 
Spanish Ambassador (right), former 
Atomic Energy Committee Chairman 
Lewis Strauss (center picture) and Senator 
Stuart Symington (right). This kind of 
elegant French charm should not, 

writes Sir William, ‘‘be undervalued in 
estimating French political influence.” 





Diplomacy 


by SIR WILLIAM HAYTER 


he France I knew, the French diplomats 

with whom I worked, were those of the 
Fourth Republic. The change from the Fourth 
to the Fifth Republic was perhaps not as total 
as that from the China of Chiang Kai-shek, 
in which I once served, to the China of Mao 
Tse-tung. But everyone tells me it has been a 
great change all the same, so there may well 
be errors of proportion and perspective in 
this article. One factor is certainly likely to 
be constant: the high intellectual level of 
France’s diplomatic representatives. The prod- 
uct for the most part ofthe great Paris schools, 
they have received an exhaustive, exhausting, 
elevated and elevating mental training, so that 
their minds operate with a rapidity and a lu- 
cidity that is the envy of their colleagues. They 
enjoy, too, the advantage of using naturally 
the greatest of modern diplomatic languages, 
perfectly adapted by its precision and clarity 
to drafting and to negotiation. It is sad that 
its universal use as the diplomatic tongue is 
being threatened by the encroachment of Eng- 
lish, whose shimmering ambiguities, so valu- 
able in poetry, can be dangerous in diplomacy. 

These brilliant creatures are organized in a 
ministry that, under the Fourth Republic at 
least, enjoyed considerable standing in the 
French political world, though rumor has it 
that this is to some degree lessened now under 
the Fifth. The ministry (it is almost always re- 
ferred to as the Quai, from its position on the 
Quai d’Orsay)suffered a little in prestige inthe 
early days after the Liberation, owing to the 
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as Only the French Practice It 





In the third article in his series on the art of di- 
plomacy, Sir William Hayter describes the spe- 
cial ways of the French in this vital area. His 
previous articles studied the methods of the Rus- 
sians and the Americans; in the next issue he will 
discuss the aspect he knows even better than the 
others: British diplomacy. To his subject Sir Wil- 
liam brings experience gained in a long career of 


diplomacy around the world. He has served as 
Minister to France and Ambassador to Russia 
as well as in Washington. The articles being pre- 
sented in this series are adapted from lectures 
given by Sir William over BBC and published 
in book form in England by Hamish Hamilton 
Ltd. and in Italy by Edizioni de Comunita. Sir 
William is now Warden of New College, Oxford. 





Vichy connections of some of its former lead- 
ers. But this phase passed, as time effaced the 
scars and as new men came in from outside. 
The Quai and the “‘Carriere” have always been 
very much of a closed corporation, and the 
intrusion of these new men was at first re- 
sented, particularly since some of them came 
in by transfer from a rival and equally power- 
ful freemasonry, that of the ‘““Inspection des 
Finances.” But the new men were soon ab- 
sorbed by the mystique of the Quai. 

One of the curious legends about the Quai 
is that it is dominated by Protestants, just as 
the British Foreign Office between the wars 
was supposed to be dominated by Catholics. 
French Protestants are not unlike English 
Catholics, austere, clannish and obsessed by 
minority complexes. Quantitatively, though 
no figures are available, the legend is probably 
as unfounded in the French as in the British 
case. There is, undoubtedly, a small “clan 
Protestant’’ in the Quai, mostly very able men, 
but so far as I could see it was never true to 
say that they formed a special clique or in 
any way dominated the ministry. 

Though the members of the French Foreign 


Service are, in general, very conscious of be- 


"longing to a special caste they are curiously 


uninhibited in what they say about each other. 
The members of a British or a United States 
embassy may despise or dislike their ambas- 
sador, but they will very seldom criticize him 
to anyone outside the embassy. French dip- 
lomats have no such inhibitions about their 
chiefs; the way in which the characters in 
Roger Peyrefitte’s Les Ambassades talk about 
poor Monsieur Laurent differs little from re- 
ality. The French have the defects of their 
qualities. The critical spirit is a valuable qual- 
ity in a diplomat, but to exercise it publicly at 
the expense of one’s chief or one’s colleagues 
tends to weaken the effectiveness of the mis- 
sion as a whole. This lack of discipline in the 
French Foreign Service manifests itself in an- 
other way, in the airy ease with which its mem- 
bers decline to proceed to foreign posts they 
find repugnant. This is carried so far that one 
wonders how the more disagreeable posts get 
manned at all. Probably the new discipline of 
the Fifth Republic has remedied this. 

A quite different defect in the French diplo- 
maticcharacterisitsexcess offormalism. There 


are occasions when French diplomats seem 
to think that the observance of the correct 
form is more important than the substance 
of a question, and when the desire to play the 
diplomatic game correctly becomes a substi- 
tute for hard thought. A symbol of this is 
their attitude to decorations. Decorations are 
a cheap way for governments to obtain services 
that would otherwise have to be paid for in 
real money. It is perhaps legitimate for gov- 
ernments to use this device to extract work 
from their own employes, but it does not seem 
sensible of them to allow foreign governments 
to do the same. The wise decision of Queen 
Elizabeth I not to allow her dogs to wear 
other men’s collars has been followed by most 
of the other major countries, but not by 
France. It may be that the French govern- 
ment feels that the services it can win from 
foreigners by the distribution of the Legion 
d’Honneur more than outweigh the losses it 
may suffer by allowing its own officials to com- 
pete for foreign decorations of lesser prestige. 
It is curious that in these days, when the 
occasions for wearing decorations are con- 
stantly diminishing, the hunger for them con- 
tinues unabated. The desire to obtain them 
may distract a diplomat from attending to 
his real duties, and may put him at a disad- 
vantage vis-A-vis the foreign government on 
whom he places his hopes. 

These are minor blemishes. They are com- 
pensated for by one great asset of French 
diplomacy, its supreme elegance. It may seem 
that in the modern world elegance is a quality 
that can be discounted. On the contrary, the 
more the world loses its color and style the 
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Diplomacy CONTINUED 


more valuable legitimate survivals of these qualities become. In the 
days when great and rich aristocracies entertained splendidly in large 
town houses, the embassies were only minor luminaries. But now that 
large-scale private entertainment has become so rare in most capitals, 
embassy hospitality, often the only surviving specimen of this kind 
of thing, counts for much more. The French, generally speaking, 
do this better than anyone. The food and wine will be the best, the 
house splendidly furnished by the Garde-Meubles, the ambassadress 
dressed by Dior, the conversation lively, intelligent and amusing. 
None of this should be undervalued in estimating French political 
influence abroad. Almost any sensible person would like to be in- 
vited to a French embassy, and when he gets there he will probably 
soon be in a mood both to listen and to talk, in ways that will be 
helpful to the ambassador and his government. 


here is nothing very special to be said about the organization of 
French diplomacy. It is in a sense the pattern on which other 
diplomacies have formed themselves. It is a classic pattern, and in 
my time at any rate retained a slightly old-fashioned air. The French 
have not imitated the elaborate machinery which the Americans, the 
Russians and to a lesser extent the British have built up to garner 
miscellaneous intelligence of all kinds, to protect the security of 
their buildings and their communications and to serve the convenience 
of their employees. As a result the staffs of French embassies are 
usually very much smaller than those of the other three powers. This 
is in itself a good thing. All the members of an American, a Soviet 
or a British embassy are there to do a job, but the question is whether 
all these jobs need doing. United States and British, and for all I 
know Soviet, government depart- 
‘A maximum of ments have a passion for what one 
sus might callstamp-collecting, collect- 
opportunities for ing facts not for use or for any de- 
political intrigue’ fined purpose but simply for com- 
pleteness; the gratification of this 
passion requires very large staffs. The French seem to do very little 
of it. As a result one occasionally senses a thinness or superficiality 
about their information; but perhaps this is not important compared 
with the staff economies that they achieve. Staff economies at the 
expense of security are more arguable, and so are those at the expense 
of staff amenities, particularly in countries where living conditions 
are difficult and exotic (though the Americans over-insure in this 
respect, treating even London and Paris as savage encampments 
where the food is dangerous and the shopping facilities inadequate). 
The Quai d’Orsay is on the whole a very efficient department, 
courteous and prompt in its dealings with foreign diplomats and 
effective in its organization of international gatherings. Its weakness 
when I knew it lay perhaps in its relation to the political world, 
which struck an outsider as too close in some respects and too distant 
in others. Each new minister as he arrived seemed to bring with him 
a train of hangers-on whom he placed in key positions in his private 
office and who seemed there to exercise a wide and sometimes irre- 
sponsible influence. On the other hand there were, by British standards 
at any rate, too few parliamentarians in responsible positions in the 
Quai. As often as not the minister himself was the only politician to 
hold any official position there; sometimes there was one junior 
minister in addition, never more and sometimes none. In the Foreign 
Office in recent times there have seldom been fewer than four 
junior ministers (two Ministers of State and two parliamentary under- 
secretaries) in addition to the Foreign Secretary. The French system 
seemed to bring with it amaximum of opportunities for political in- 
trigue, without lessening the parliamentary burden on the minister 
and without establishing an open and direct connection between the 
legislature and the ministry except through the congested channel of 
the minister himself. Moreover it provided little opportunity for a 
rising politician to familiarize himself with foreign affairs. All this 
may matter less if the evolution of the Fifth Republic is towards a 
harder line between the legislature and the executive, however unde- 
sirable that might be on other grounds. If power comes to be more 
and more concentrated in the executive, and particularly in the Palais 
de l’Elysee, it will matter less to foreign diplomats that the permanent 
officials in the Quai with whom they have to deal have such an awk- 
ward and undefined relationship with the Palais Bourbon, where 
under the Fourth Republic political power really resided. 


l’ French diplomatic method economic measures can, by force of 
present circumstances, play little part. France is not and will never 
be a poor country. But her economy suffered severely in the Second 
World War and its recovery has been handicapped by the colonial 
wars in which she has since been involved. Moreover, her modern 
prosperity has tended to be the prosperity of individuals, not of the 


state. In default of economic power, and until recently of significant 
military power, France has needed to maintain her eminent position 
in the world by other means. The most important assets of which 
she has disposed for this purpose have been her geographical situa- 
tion and her culture. 

Her geographical indispensability to the Western world is so great, 
and so obvious, that as soon as France was fully liberated even the 
weakest and most vacillating among the ephemeral governments of 
the Fourth Republic had no great difficuity in maintaining their claim 
to be treated as a great power, on an equality with the United States 
and Great Britain, in Germany for instance or at ‘‘summit’ meetings 
with the Russians. The fact that she could not be left out soon came 
to be taken for granted, though she often had nothing to contribute 
in the way of power or prestige, nothing positive but a high degree 
of diplomatic skill, nothing conclusive except that her omission 
would have ruined the Western alliance. President de Gaulle is 
changing all that; he brings prestige with him and may soon bring 
power, but he too is not above exploiting France’s geographical in- 
dispensability to her greater glory and advantage. 

The radiation of French culture is no new thing. In the Middle Ages 
Gothic cathedrals in the French style were built as far apart as Spain, 
Bohemia and Cyprus. Later on, every little monarch imitated Ver- 
sailles, in architecture, painting, language and even gardening. But 
the deliberate use of this cultural radiation as an adjunct to policy is 
a later development. To use culture in this way you need two things, 
culture and a proper attitude towards it. Some countries that try to 
project their cultures have none, or none of interest, and so there is 
no effect. Others have the culture but officially despise it, like the 
British. French culture is rich, central and accessible, and the French 
themselves respect it and see its value. When I was in Paris the post 
of head of the Cultural Affairs division of the Quai became vacant, 
its holder having been appointed Ambassador in Moscow. It was 
competed for by the Chefs de Cabinet of the President of the Repub- 
lic and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the keen support of 
their respective masters. Persons in comparable positions in London 
would sooner die than take any kind of cultural post. The French 
sense of proportion is here, unusually perhaps, sounder than the 
British. Countries without great economic power but with a great 
cultural wealth should regard the projection of their culture as a 
political operation of the first order and should entrust it to high- 
powered and competent persons. France does, and the impact abroad 
of French Institutes, French schools and French culture generally is 
powerful, attracting foreigners to France and keeping her well in the 
forefront of the world’s attention. When we say that everyone has 
two countries, France and his own, it is in the main of this that we 
are thinking. 

The whole French diplomatic situation will be fundamentally 
changed if she ever achieves the aim she has so fitfully pursued since 
the Second World War, the inte- 
gration of Europe. She often seems 
doubtful whether this idea that she 
herself evolved will really suit her, 
inspired it seems by an uncharac- 
teristic inferiority complex vis-a- 
vis Germany. This is not the place to examine this exceedingly com- 
plicated problem, but my own impression is that in diplomacy at any 
rate she would have no difficulty in dominating an integrated West- 
ern Europe. 

All this is for the future, however. At present French diplomacy is 
still the diplomacy of a country that is only precariously a great 
power. As such it needs to draw on all its resources of skill and on 
the great riches of its national heritage. These should not fail it, but 
the future is, in this respect, peculiarly hard to discern. 


Everyone talks 
so well, so fast, 
and so ruthlessly 


ı\ a place for a diplomat to work, Paris is like London at least in 
this respect: that it has the advantages of both Washington and 
Moscow without their disadvantages. Like Washington, it is a place 
where a free, active, varied social life is available to a diplomat. Like 
Moscow, itis not an artificial capital but the real heart of the country. 

Paris, for a foreigner, is an intimidating charmer. It is intimidating 
because the pace seems so hot, the social, intellectual, cultural level 
so high, that he feels he will never be able to keep up. Everyone seems 
to talk at once, and so well, and so fast, and about so many things, 
and so ruthlessly. Everyone is so smart too, fashionably smart or 
intellectually smart, and perhaps not very kind (one Frenchwoman 
will say of another, with a kind of astonishment, ““Oui, c’est vrai, elle 
n’est pas mechante”). The idea of inserting one’s self into all this is 
alarming. And indeed many foreigners in Paris do not attempt this, 
living quite happily among other foreigners and enjoying all the su- 
perficial delights of Paris without making any serious attempt to get 
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Diplomacy CONTINUED 


to know French people. This is a mistake, and one that no sensible 
diplomat will make. Social life in Paris is exceedingly variegated; all 
the variegations are good of their kind, and there is something for all 
tastes. To enjoy oneself properly one must speak French fluently, but 
all civilized persons, and certainly all diplomats, should be able to 
do this in any case. Armed with this capacity the diplomat should 
look about for the kind of people who are interested in the same 
things as he is. He will certainly find them in Paris, and he will gain 
much stimulus and enjoyment from their company. By some, the 
French are said to be inhospitable. It is probably true that they are 
inhospitable to the dull. 

For a diplomat, one of the advantages of life in Paris, at any rate 
under the Fourth Republic, was that everyone was prepared to tell 
you everything; I do not mean to betray state secrets, but to explain 
to you what was going on. If there were a cabinet crisis, as there gen- 
erally was, you only had to telephone’ a friend, and he would tell you 
the whole story. When I went from Paris to Moscow, where every- 
thing is secret unless the contrary can be proved, the contrast was 
extraordinary. Paris, of course, showed sounder sense about this than 
Moscow; there is every reason why changes among political leaders 
and the reasons for them should be as widely known as possible to 
the people who have to be governed by these leaders, and also to the 
foreign governments who have to work with them, and nothing is 
gained and much lost by shrouding all this in impenetrable secrecy. 

The politicians of the Fourth Republic took a full part in Paris 
social life, and diplomats had no difficulties about contact with them. 
Now that so much power is concentrated in the Elysee things must be 

rather different. The Presidents of 

The most agreeable the Fourth Republic, admirable 

tofalli men, did not of course go about 

POST Or Au IN socially, but this hardly mattered 

diplomatic service since they were not the real rulers 

of the country. The President of 

the Fifth Republic apparently is, and his inaccessibility must be ham- 
pering to diplomats. 

Paris as a diplomatic center is, of course, not only the place where 
the diplomats accredited to the French Republic live. It is full of al- 
phabetic agencies, NATO, OEEC, UNESCO, and all these have 
their own diplomatic attachments. When I was a young third sec- 
retary I once told an elderly Belgian diplomat who had served much 
in Rome how much I longed to be posted to the Italian capital. 
““Mefiez-vous, jeune homme,” he replied, “il y a deux corps diplo- 
matiques ad Rome,’ the implication being that one in one capital was 
more than enough. In Paris there are three or four. I suppose it is 
possible to over-egg any cake, but Paris life is rich enough to absorb 
anything and these variegated international activities make Paris 
much more than a national capital. 

When I was British Minister in Paris Lord Vansittart came on a visit 
there, and I told him I thought I had the most agreeable post in the 
diplomatic service; of course Paris was the best place to be, but to be 
British Ambassador there exposed you to intolerable social pressures, 
barely compensated for by the exquisite pleasure of inhabiting the 
Hötel de Charost. The Minister on the other hand enjoyed all the 
other advantages of Paris and was relatively free. Lord Vansittart, 
whose diplomatic experience was unequaled in his generation, after 
some reflection agreed. 





Heart of French diplomacy is the Quai d’Orsay in Paris, a city that, says 
Sir William, has the advantages of Washington without its disadvantages. 
The American flag is flying in honor of the visiting President Kennedy. 
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Immortalized by the disaster which wiped it out, a Pom- 
peian family lies contorted as it died. The casts of the 


NEW REMINDER 
OF OLD TRAGEDY 


The mountain was rumbling again, and the peas- 
ant family watched with fear. Then earthquakes 
came, smashing the rich shops, the frescoed villas 
and the slums. The father took upa sack and started 
to lead his wife and children away. The sky black- 
ened and ash smothered the city. The family was 
buried alive, the man clutching his burden (right, 
rear), the woman (left) lunging toward her children. 


bodies were made by pouring plaster into the molds they 
left in the solidified ash which had buried them alive. 


It was on August 24, 79 A.D., 
that Vesuvius destroyed Pompeii. 
Some 2,000 Pompeians perished. 
Many of them, suffocated by the 
fumes and smoke, fell and were 
blanketed with ash. As the ash 
solidified, it encased the victims 
in stone. Then the bodies decomposed, leaving per- 
fect impressions. Their last movements, even their 
expressions before death, remained imprinted. Cen- 
turies later, scientists excavating the ruins have just 
come upon the hollow molds left by the bodies. Fill- 
ing the molds with plaster, they have reconstructed 
the lifelike human forms above, as a grisly testa- 
ment to one of history’s most poignant disasters. 


NOW... 
three jets weekly 
to and from 

the Near East 


A great new Lufthansa service flown by superb 720B 
jets. Flights from Frankfurt to Teheran go via Vienna, 
Beirut and Baghdad on Mondays; via Munich and Beirut 
on Thursdays; Saturdays, via Munich, Beirut and 
Baghdad. Westbound flights leave Teheran on Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Sundays. Your choice of fashionable First 
Class or thrifty Economy Class. See your travel agent 
or Lufthansa offices in the principal cities of the world. 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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Up 11% last year to $116 billion. (Since 1950, free world 
trade has nearly doubled.) For the free world market, 
the only direction is up. The International Editions of 
TIME and LIFE have more than kept pace.In 1960: m Four 
new editions added or announced: TIME South Pacific, 
TIME Asia, LIFE INTERNATIONAL-European and LIFE 
EN ESPANOL-Caribbean. m Advertisers’ investment up 
21.7% to nearly $20,000,000. m Circulation in 144 coun- 
tries and territories running 135,000 over a year ago—to 


TIME & LIFE International Editions m TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
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more than 1,400,000 copies each issue. m Readers’ in- 
vestment for copies—more than $10,000,000. m Every 
year, in every industrial country of the free world, busi- 
ness leaders are looking to interna- 
tionaltrade and investment to open up 
new profit areas. In 1960 alone, 1,081 
companies selected TIME-LIFE In- 
ternational to advertise their products 
and services in the world markets. 






























Perpetually drugged 

With the headiness of huge hothouse orchids 

And dazzled with diamonds, 

Her rules for living were 

The ringing ofthe telephone, 

The thud of gilt-encrusted invitations through 
the letter box, 

And gorgeous men, 

Who called, manlike, to take her to the right 
place, attherighthour... 

She never chose toknowthetime... 


she didn’t 
choose 
to tell the time 
-until she had 
a Rolex 


But one day there came a specialman, 
Who understood her. 

He brought her diamonds, 

Glittering round a Rolex watch— 

And suddenly, she knew he knew 
She’d want to know the time this way. 


The Rolex was so beautiful 

She hadto wearitallthe day, 
Andasit was precision perfect 
Inevitably—she knew the time. 


It looked so right upon her wrist, 

It looked so wonderful with mink, 

She knew this man had understood her and her life 
Andso 
Sheloved...her Rolex. 





THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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View from a Time Machine 





THE ‘TIME MACHINE’’ 


Want to ride into the future? A plane to Brazil can be your Time Machine. 
Deep in the Republie’s heartland you will find a 21st-century city—Brasilia, 
rising white from the red earth of the wilderness. 


Building a new capital on what was empty prairie five years ago, Brasilia’s 
designers have been free to think only of the future. The result is a city with 
no parking or traffic problems. Privacy, play areas in abundance. Light and 
air for everyone, at home and at work. Architecture that delights the eye 
and excites the mind in its revelation of new ways to enclose space. 





IN OUR PICTURE OF BRASILIA IS A CLASSICALLY STYLED IBM CLOCK. THE SENATE, THE DOMED BUILDING IN THE FOREGROUND, IS ONE OF SEVERAL BRASILIA BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH IBM TIME SYSTEMS, 


In Brasilia, as in most places where the world of tomorrow is taking shape, 
you'll find IBM. There are IBM Time Systems working at split-second 
acceuracy throughout the capital—including those in the striking Senate 
building and in the Palace of the Dawn, the Presidential residence. 


IBM Time Systems not only tell time but also do other tasks requiring auto- 
matic measurement or recording of time. Our “time ma- 
chines’’ may not carry you bodily into the future but they IBM 
can help you make the most of every moment of the present. 
IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Regal Comfort in the Heart of Tokyo 
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OVERLOOKING THE LOVELY 
IMPERIAL PALACE PLAZA 
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The ultimate in modern facilities, unique location, outstanding food and 





gracious service. 









“450 ROOMS, ALL WITH BATH Designed in keeping with the Imperial Palace theme, the new Palace Hotel 
* CONVENTION HALL - BANQUET ROOMS features traditional Japanese decor combined with Western comfort. Interior 
*® NOTED RESTAURANTS - SKY LOUNGE decorations and furnishings are in harmony with traditional Japanese taste. 
*CONVENIENT PALACE HOTEL ARCADE Main Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


M. Tachibana, Managing Director & General Manager 
Cable Address: '"'PALACEHOTEL TOKYO' 


DELIGHTFUL NEW WAY TO JAPAN 




























DELIGHTFUL 


AMERICAN 


BOURBON WHISKY 





BOURBON, the one truly American whisky, is as distinctive 
in flavor as American cigarettes or American music. Try it at 
its best in Old Forester. 





OLD FORESTER, the finest of America’s great Kentucky 
Bourbons. Delicious by itself, or in a Manhattan cocktail. 


MANHATTAN COCKTAIL. 3 parts of Old Forester Bour- 
bon, 1 part sweet Gancia Vermouth, dash of Angostura bitters. 
Stir in ice. Strain into cocktail glass. Add maraschino cherry. 





Fly Japan Air Lines over the Pole to Tokyo. Now you can fly JAL 
from London, Paris and Copenhagen over the Pole direct to 
Japan. Kimono-clad service makes you feel cherished and im- 
portant. Delightful Japanese interiors give an air of serenity. 
Here, on the sleek DC-8C Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines you fly 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 


Bes 


JAPAN AIR LINES DCG-&8 JET COURIEIR 


See your travel agent or JAL offices in London, Paris. Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Rome 














good reasons for becoming a 


ROVER 


RUTHLESS QUALITY CONTROL. Often Rover 
standards for materials are so high that nothing is 
commercially available—so steels and alloys are specially 
made to detailed Rover specifications. 


LONG-LIFE ENGINE. Rover’s copper-lead bearings 
last about four times longer than white-metal bearings. All 
oil is filtered for absolute cleanliness and there is a pressure 
feed to all bearings and moving parts. Cylinder walls are 
lubricated by oil jets from each connecting rod. Every 
Rover engine is given a 5 hour non-stop bench test. 


EXCLUSIVE CYLINDER HEAD DESIGN. 
allows a high compression ratio, and good pulling power 
at low speeds. Thermostatic inlet manifold keeps petrol/ 
air mixture at optimum temperature. 


TO THE MOON AND BACK. Components are sub- 
jected to rigorous tests. A fatigue tester for instance 
reproduces on laminated torsion bars the stress of a 
mileage big enough to reach the moon, and back. 


MARRIED FOR LIFE. Every Rover gear wheel is 
manually stoned, then carefully measured. The graph 
recording its shape is filed away so that if any part of a 
Rovergearboxfailed,itslifehistorycouldbechecked. Then 
the gears are paired—and given a trial run while skilled 
craftsmen listen for the slightest sound of disharmony. 

CO-ORDINATED SUSPENSION. Shocks im- 
parted by corners, braking, or by the roughest roads are 
completely absorbed by generous vertical wheel movement 
and telescopic shock absorbers. 


OWNEer 


EXTENDED ROAD TEST. Every part of a Rover is 
tested along the line. There is a final visual check before 
it leaves the factory doors. But even after that every Rover 
car is driven twenty miles or more under expert observa- 
tion on the private factory test track... . the test drivers 
report is filed away for many years to come, part of the 
pedigree certificate of a thoroughbred. 


VIRTUALLY NO CHASSIS LUBRICATION. 
Since 1948, Rover has virtually eliminated chassis 
lubrication—with rubber bushes; prepacked bearings; oil 
reservoirs filled and scaled on assembly and needing only 
bi-annual attention; low-pressure grease gun attention 
(4 points only). On the 3-Litre scaled universal joints 
reduce points to be greased at 3,000 miles, from four 
to one. 


BODY SILENCE. Sound-absorbing material is sprayed 
on the body, and heavy felt floor coverings fitted. Sound 
is stopped at source by rubber pads between front coil 
springs and chassis, rubber bushes in the rear springs and 
rubber mountings between frame and body. 


NOT EXTRA. Disc brakes and overdrive are standard 
equipment on all Rovers. 


TIDY TOOLS. Under the dashboard of every Rover car, 
on the passenger side, hides a neat, compact, complete 
tool drawer. 


HAND-FINISHED PAINTWORK. The body is 
ore-treated with a phosphoric cleaner. Five undercoats 
are then applied, each separately rubbed down by hand. 
The final coat is hand-polished and waxed. 

CONNOISSEUR’S FINISH The very best pieces 
of three quality hides tanned to kid glove softness and 
dyed with pleasing shades of colour make the upholstery 
of one Rover car. 


INTELLIGENT DASHBOARD. The driver can 
control the density of the non-dazzle illumination. All 
passengers can see the electric clock. The speedometer 
needle is made of clear plastic so as not to obscure figures. 
A combined petrol/oil gauge gives the sump oil level. A 
warning light reminds the driver to return to the cold 
start control when running temperature is reached. 

CONTROLLED HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
The volume and temperature of the air in the car can be 
varied independently of the screen demister. The fresh 
air intake is sited just in front of the windscreen, to avoid 
dust and exhaust fumes. On the 3-litre the ventilation 
system is at face level. 

GENEROUS LUGGAGE SPACE. The vast boot of 
a Rover has an unobstructed floor, a balanced lid and 
automatic light. The spare wheel is in a separate under- 
neath compartment. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED SOLIHULL WARWICKSHIRE 
ALSO DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON WI 


Automobielen, Stadhouderskade 143, 


ANDORRA GERMANY ICELAND 
Internacional Josep Serra, Les Escaldes. NORDDEUTSCHLAND: Heildverzlunin Hekla Ltd., P.O. Box 512, 
Krim- i, k , 2 avik, 
5 nun asse 6-8, Vienna III burg a nn IRELAN D 
BIER AORTEETE 2 . WESTDEUTSCHLAND: Standard-Triumph (Eire) Ltd., Cashel 
BELGIUM Walter-Hagen & Co. GMBH., Ostwall Road, Kimmage, Dublin. 


Beherman Demoen S.A., 18/22 Rue de 
Hennin, Brussels. 


DENMARK 
Skandinavisk Motor Co. A/S., Oster- 
brogade 135, Copenhagen. 


FINLAND 

Oy Suomen Autoteollisuus A.B., Fleming- 
ginkatu 27/Fleminggatan 27, Helsinki/ 
Helsingfors. 

FRANCE 

Franco-Britannic Autos Ltd., 25 Rue 
Paul-Vaillant-Couturier, Levallois-Perret, 
Paris (Seine). 


103-105, Krefeld. 


SUDDEUTSCHLAND: 
Anglo Automobile Graf Deym & Co., 
Odeonsplatz 2, Munchen 22. 


MITTEDEUTSCHLAND: 
Josef Deppert & Co. KG, Frankfurt/Main, 
Friesstr. 16. 


GIBRALTAR 


Motor Industries Ltd., 77/79 Irish Town, 
P.O. Box 78. 


GREECE 
John Phostiropoulo, 39 Stournara, Athens. 


ITALY 

Fernando Martorelli & Figli S.R.L., 
Via Liguria 20-B, Rome. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Garage N. Federspiel, 32 route d’Esch. 
MALTA 

John N. Cassar & Sons Ltd., 177/178 Pieta 
Wharf, Pieta. 

MONACO 

London Autos, 3 Impasse des Carrieres. 
Pont Saint Devote, Monte Carlo. 
NETHERLANDS 

H. C. L. Sieberg N.V., Import 


Amsterdam Z. 

NORWAY 

Autoindustri A/S, WDM Thransgt 73, Oslo. 
PORTUGAL " 

Soc. Electro-Mecanica de Automoveis 
Ltda., Garagem Victoria, Rua Nova de Sao 
Mamede 3 a 9, Lisbon. 

SPAIN 

Metalurgica de Santa Ana, S.A., Alcala 95, 
Madrid. 

SWEDEN 

Aktiebolaget Gjestvang & Co., Strandvagen 
7c., Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

E. Fehlmann & Co., Badenerstrasse 527, 
Zurich. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Interpromet, Prote Mateje No. 45, P.O 
Box 328, Belgrade. 
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“T” ...a Tale of THREE Cities 


Montreal ... New York ... Mexico City ... brought next door 
to wherever you are by Sabena’s fleet of mighty Boeings! 
Now, direet Jet flights from Europe to all three nations of the 
North- American continent! Speed to the new-world in the gen- 
teel atmosphere of the old: eontinental cuisine ... attentive 
service. Thanks to Sabena’s Europe- wide network of Copters 
and Caravelles yow’re on the high-road home in a jiffy. 
This is why well-traveled Americans travel Sabena. 
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OFFICES IN ALL MAJOR CITIES IN EUROPE 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 
WITH AN ENERGETIC INDUSTRIALIST 





Proudly wearing his own graduation cap, 


Engellau (left) helps to boost Margita skyward 


Ensellau of Volvo 


to celebrate her passing final examinations. 


Lives Two Lives 


When Gunnar Engellau, onetime engine 
wiper for Swedish Railways (at $1.70 per 
day), was invited to take command of the 
automobile manufacturing firm of Volvo, 
he warned: “I have my family and V’II not 
give up family life.” In the five years since 
he accepted the new task, Engellau—work- 
ing 13 hours a day with a perfectionist’s 
zeal—has pushed Volvo far into the lead 
in the home market and has trebled the 
company’s exports. But with the same dy- 
namic energy that he devotes to business, 
Engellau dedicates the remaining 11 hours 
of the day to his family—a wife who is a 


skilled mechanic, a son who is an engineer 
for rival Renault, and five attractive daugh- 
ters. When one of the girls, Margita, passed 
her final examinations in Gothenburg re- 
cently, Engellau was on hand (above) to 
help toss her into the air in celebration; 
he was also a lively participant in the sub- 
sequent party, which lasted until 7:30 a.m. 
The entire Engellau family shares father’s 
enthusiasm for flying, sailing, skiing, fish- 
ing and golf. On this and the following 
pages, LirE International presents a close- 
up look at the business and family life of a 
man who is making a huge success of both. 


Photographs for LiFE International by JOHN SADOVY 


Before a portrait of his great-great-grandfather, 
a Stockholm merchant, Engellau says, 


“Iama Stockholmer as far back as we can trace.” 
CONTINUED 73 





ENGELLAU conrınueo 


Gay family 
sathers for 
a rare reunion 


The picture at right is a rare one for the Engel- 
lau family. For seldom are all of them home 
together. ‘When I was young, my father sent 
me abroad to learn languages and now I en- 
courage my children to travel,’’ says Engellau. 
Two of the girls, Christina (second from left), 
25 and married, Margita (fourth from left), 
20, and son John-Jacob, 27, have lived in 
America. The newly graduated Margita is 
about to depart for a long stay in Spain. Caro- 
line (first from left), 18, who has spent two 
years in England, soon will be off to practice 
her French in Paris, where John-Jacob (center 
background) is a Renault engineer. Birgitta 
(third from left), 22, has traveled widely, and 
even Suzanne (second from right), 14, is fluent 
in English. As relaxed at home as his gay wife 
Margit (far right), Engellau pretends to stern- 
ness, and has hunga severe portrait of himself 
on the stairs, to cow the girls when they return 
late. ‘On the doors of their rooms,” he says, 
“they have clocks with wooden hands and 
when they come in they adjust the hands to the 
time they want to beawaked. Then I go around 
and change all the hands to seven o’clock.” 





Briefly interrupted at home by a Reunited for a celebration of Margita’s 





message from the plant, Engellau sits success at school, all the Engellaus gather in one 
at a table on his terrace and writes instructions. room for the first time in two years. 


er ! 


A proud and skillful fisherman, Engellau shows Music-loving Engellau listens attentively as 
his admiring wife a 15-pound salmon which Margita plays the piano. When John-Jacob is 
he caught on a week-end expedition. home, he sometimes accompanies her with a flute. 
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An enthusiastic photographer, Engellau trains 
his Leica on Birgitta in the yard of the Gothenburg 
home. He has already snapped Caroline (right). 
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ENGELLAU  conrınueo 





Telephoning in the main office’s hall, 
Engellau finds quiet and privacy 
in a plastic booth designed by him. 





Engellau is at Volvo’s Gothenburg plant by 


A sh arp eve 8 a.m., six days a week, and plunges into rap- 


id reading of reports. Kept fit by baths in his 
sauna, and too energetic to enjoy sitting at 


and firm hand a desk, he conducts an annual campaign to 


reduce paper work, often telephones standing 
up. He tries to spend as much time as pos- 


t t ] sible on the assembly line or personally test- 
Aa con ro S ing the many and various products of Volvo. 


* 





Touring the assembly line, Engellau Trying out an ““inboard-outboard” 
checks a production schedule. He engine pioneered by Volvo, Engellau 
keeps in close touch with his workers. takes his wife for a 35-knot spin in a boat. 
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Ready to take off from Gothenburg’s A Volvo-built truck is tried out 
Torslanda Airport, Engellau by Engellau’s wife, a skilled mechanic 
displays Volvo’s various car models. who prefers trucks to automobiles. 
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RÜLLH 


IMAagic 


TI 


Completely automatic exposure control with filter com- 
pensation does away with allexposure worries and makes 
photo technical knowledge unnecessary. Black and white 
or color with the fully automatic ROLLEI-MAGIC requires 
simply: a giance, a click for a perfect ROLLEI picture. 
Nothing could be easier or quicker. Every problem is 
solved for you. No guessing about sharpness or compo- 
sition. The future picture is seen on the super clear focus- 
ing screen with bright corners, clear and full of color. It is 
sharp and in full size just as it will appear finally as it is 
automatically photographed by the ROLLEI-MAGIC. 


YOU SEE WHAT YOU GET 


AUTOMATIC 
PROJECTOR 


The new ROLLEI PROJECTOR has two maga- 
zine tracks for all sizes of slides, from mi- 
niature to 6x6 cm image size. Slide trans- 
port image changing forward and reverse or 
optional image repetition are automatically 
controlled by push buttons on the unit or by 
remote operation. Lenses of different focal 
lengths permit home and large auditorium 
projection. 

Further ROLLEI programs: ROLLEIFLEX T 
35F.28F - TELE-ROLLEIFLEX - ROLLEI 
PENTA PRISM . ROLLEI MICRO AT- 
TACHMENT 

Visit your photo dealer, he will gladiy advise 
you. 


FRANKE & HEIDECKE . BRAUNSCHWEIG . GERMANY 








ENGELLATU conrınueo 


“Bringing Volvo out 


into the world’ 


GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
One April morning in 1927, two young engineers, Assar Gabrielsson 
and Gustaf Larson, rolled a homemade touring car out of a Gothen- 
burg shed and invited the chairman of SKF, the great ball-bearing 
maker, to come with his wife on the car’s maiden voyage. The guests 
settled down, the engine revved, Gabrielsson shifted into first gear 
and the car hurtled back into the shed. In their eager haste, the en- 
gineers had assembled the gearbox in reverse. 

SKF’s chief stalked off, dismissing their aspirations as foolish- 
ness. But Gabrielsson and Larson, adopting the firm name Volvo 
(Latin: “I roll”), produced 297 vehicles that year, and in 1955, just 
before Gabrielsson gave up active management of the auto factories, 
45,000 new Volvos rolled off their assembly line. By now the Volvo 
enjoyed a reputation for mechanical excellence. But its old-fashioned 
look, and the company’s lackadaisical approach to exports, justified 
the competitors’ lack of concern over it. 

Then Gabrielsson called in Gunnar Engellau. A Stockholm-born 
son of a lawyer, Engellau had never built an automobile. He had 
been graduated from Sweden’s University of Technology, had served 
as a Swedish Air Force flight engineer, and had hoped to make a 
career of flying. But he emerged from the service in the Depression. ‘I 
managed to get a job cleaning locomotives. Not much of a job, but it 
certainly taught me to handle machines.” On the strength of his 
$1.70 wage, he wrote to his fiancee, teaching in England, that he had 
a splendid job as engine-cleaner and invited her to return to marry 
him. She did, and Engellau looked for a better post. ‘“After a short, 
intense interview one morning between 6:45 and 7, I started work 
with a firm that made locomotives and bridges,’” he relates. In that 
company *‘the only job I didn’t get was managing director,” and 
when he decided in 1939 that “it was time to move on,” his chief 
(“the toughest man I have ever met’) offered to double his salary. 
But Engellau accepted the sales managership of Electrolux. To learn 
the tricks of the salesman’s trade, he ‘“pushed the doorbell of every 
house in the north half of Stockholm.” Engellau not only sold, but 
designed appliances, and Electrolux business boomed. 

Then one night, in a crowd outside a Stockholm cinema, Assar 
Gabrielsson tapped Engellau’s shoulder and offered him the job of 
technical director of the Flygmotor aircraft engine factory, partly 
owned by Volvo. Engellau was too busy to quit. But two years later, 
Gabrielsson returned and Engellau accepted Flygmotor’s presidency 
—.at one third his Electrolux salary. “Every new job I’ve taken I’ve 
started with less salary than I had at the previous one,” he says. 
“You must prove your worth in each job.” 

Thirteen years later, when Engellau left Flygmotor for Volvo, he 





« 


Bound for 1,100 Volvo dealers everywhere, new Volvos by the hundreds 
await loading on the quay at Gothenburg. The company exported 





told the 20,000 workers assembled to see him fly away: “If I have 
done my job properly, no one will miss me.” He took the same sense 
of organization to Volvo. Shortly after he assumed command there, 
a Swedish journalist reported: “A new generation has come into the 
picture at Volvo. Something is going on the whole time. The whole 
of Volvo is now working in its shirt sleeves. ... .”” The man behind 
the changes, he added, “knows what he wants. His will power is as 
colossal as his working capacity.” 

Engellau promptly replaced Gabrielsson’s one-man direction with 
a trim, youthful management team of 20. “When I got here I found 
that men in charge of important functions didn’t know anything be- 
yond the narrow office in which they were working.” Now, each 
Monday morning—early—Engellau meets with his top 20 for an ex- 
change of information; the 20 know everything that the company is 
doing, “‘and this information filters through the whole organization,” 
Engellau explains. To ensure that it does, he meets every three months 
with a workers’ committee, reports on the company’s position and 
plans, listens to suggestions and criticisms. “I believe the men in 
the factory should know exactly what the score is.” 

Engellau sees Volvo’s problems clearly. Sweden is a small country 
with the highest wages outside the U.S. The home market for cars is 
small and the tariff on car imports is low. Therefore Volvo must ex- 
port, and for export Volvo’s products must be of outstanding quality 
and must be produced at maximum efficiency. For quality Engellau 
rides herd not only on his own workers but on outside parts produc- 
ers; a Volvo technical director boasts that he has rejected 90% of an 
order of nuts and bolts from abroad. ‘The firm said we were crazy, 
they supplied some of the biggest car makers in the world and they 
had never complained. After all, they told us, anutisa nut, anda bolt 
is a bolt. But at Volvo there is more to it than that.” 

Engellau’s insistence on quality has created an unexpected prob- 
lem. “Our dealers throughout the world complain that they cannot sell 
spare parts except when someone has a collision.’” If a car should be 
in a collision in its first five years, Volvo— where the law permits— 
will repair it free. To improve the driver’s chances of survival, En- 
gellau insists that safety belts, padded dashboards and toughened 
roof supports be standard equipment in every Volvo. “It is our job,” 
he says, “to give the driver a strong safe car. This is a debt we have 
to car owners.” For improved productivity, he has emphasized meth- 
od-and-time-measurement techniques (*‘MTM’” for short). *“We had 
a union problem at first,” says Engellau, “but now the unions have 
engineers of their own to teach their people MTM.” And the innova- 
tion has been widely copied in Sweden. And what has happened to 
exports? In the 25 years before Engellau moved into the company 
Volvo sold a total of 1,000 cars in neighboring Norway; in the next 
three years, Norway bought 9,000. In Switzerland, Volvo had sold 
150 cars up to 1958; the 1960 total was not quite 3,000. For some 83 
other countries, Engellau has similar expansion plans. ‘I have con- 
centrated,’” he says, “on bringing Volvo out into the world.’ 

by TIMOTHY GREEN 
LirE Correspondent 





34,179 cars last year, out of 72,378 delivered. It hopes to be making 
150,000 a year by 1965, with a higher percentage of exports. 





Ref. 601 AD DE LUXE 

18 ct. gold AUTOMATIC- 
CALENDAR, 21 jewels, water- 
resistant”®, shock-protected and 
non-magnetic, 18 ct. gold dial 
with raised gold figures and gold 
hands, alligator leather strap 
with 18 ct. gold buckle, 

genuine leather de-luxe case. 


Sold and serviced by the 
leading jewellers all over the 
world! 








an INTERNATIONAL - technically per- 
fect, unexcelled for accurate timekeeping. 
As dependable as it is handsome — that is the 
INTERNATIONAL. 

Each INTERNATIONAL watch is a 
masterpiece of the craftsman’s art, reliable 
over a lifetime, and with the classic styling 
that is always elegant and always just right. 
So when the dial bears, in tiny script, the 
name “International Watch Co., Schaff- 
hausen”, then you own the watch that ex- 
presses your personality. 

On request, the International Watch Co., 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland, will send you 
Catalogue free of charge and without obli- 


gation on your part. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN / SWITZERLAND 
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IN THE NEXT 
ISSUE OF 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL 


COPENHAGEN 


The charms of Denmark’s handsome capital will 
be explored and recorded in a special section. It 
will include an Il-page pictorial essay in color 


by Mark Kauffman, capturing the spirit of the 
Tivoli Gardens where youngsters whiz about in 
an ancient Ford (left) while their elders attend a 
concert, or stroll amid flowers. Also in the sec- 
tion: A Gourmet’s Guide to Scandinavia, the 
first article of a new LIFE International series. 


Also in the next issue: 


WEDDING TIME 
Marriages around the world 


KOKOSCHKA 


A visit to a master painter 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


The beauty of precision .... 





732-334 tape speed selector * tape-index indicator 
* instant stereo-mono switch * flat or bass tone 
control x automatic :cut-off x- additional line 
outlet * headphone monitor jack * facility for 
instantaneous 2-source recording (mixing) 
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What’s going on in there? 
Very good party! 
Everybody’s drinking _ 
Martini on the rocks: 
the real vermouth, just by itself! 
Well, what 


a RE are we waiting for? 


' 
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Let's go on in! 








Better drink as a cocktail or just by itself. 


In the U.S.A. and Canada it’s Martini and Rossi, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini: Wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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PETER STUYVESANT (Export Division) Brightwaters, New York and 75 New Bond St, London. In New York 350c in London 4/1 
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